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CHAPTER XI. 


Mes Guirrrras was sitting under the trees 
Waiting for her son to come down from his 
sndy, and her little guest to retarn from her 
Xjourn out in the country lanes. The tea- 

was ready, the old-fashioned silver 
ttered in the sunlight, and the steam was 
ing from the spout of the kettle, the pretty 
Ps were waiting to be filled. Mrs. 
Griffitha was knitting away at some 
worn by one or another of her many 
Protégés, Bhe glaneed from her corner now and 
then down the garden, 
> “ The child is late ! ” she said to herself once, 
I she has come to noharm. She is still 
Bt Weak, and Joe is no longer in his first youth. 
he promised not to be out t00 long. I ghall 
Bnd Owen to look for her if she is not here 
oy Poor little thing! my heart aches for 
» She is fretting about that brother of hers ; 
d I am sure she is miserable, because she 








fears Lady Bridgeworth's anger—not for her- 
self, but for us.” 

Mrs. Griffiths rocked herself to and fro in 
her chair, and looked about her with a sigh. 

‘I should be sorry to leave here,” she 
thought on. “I love the place, and my boy has 
been so happy here ; but if it is to be—it must. 
There are some things one cannot submit to, 
and Lady Bridgeworth's attitude towards this 
poor child is to me unpardonable. We are not 
rich in the world's goods, maybe,” was the nex 
thought ; “but” — taking up her knitting 

—‘'we have still a store of pleasant 

treasures to draw upon, and our charity and 
hospitality is not the least among these.” 

There was the sound of voices in the near 
distance, and then came the olick of the gate; 
and then the little cavaloade of Barbara in 
her chair, with her old attendant on one side, 
and a young handsome one on the other, came 
slowly along the path. Mrs. Griffiths put 
aside her knitting. 

** Just in time for tea, my child! I was begin- 
ning to be a little nervous; you have been out 
so long. Ah! Sir Hamphrey, this is delightfal | 
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[MRS. GRIFFITHS SANK INTO HER CHAIR AND TOOK BARBARA TO HER ABMS !] 


We shall be quite a marry party. Shall we get 
this young lady out of that chair?” 

Hamphrey had greeted the gentle silver- 
haired lady with genuine warmth; and he 
turned now, and helped Barbara to alight. 

He put her into a chair, and smiled re- 
assuringly into her shy, beautifal eyes. She 
was trembling still from the nervous excite- 
ment that come upon her. 

Mrs. Griffiths glanced at the two before her 
with a quick sympathy. 

* How kind he is, and good!’ she said to 
herself, and then she moved, leaning on her 
stick to the tea-table. As her back was turned 
Hampbrey stole one of those little quivering 
hands, and bending his head hurriedly pressed 
it to his lips, Then rearing himself to his ful! 
height again, and still holding that hand, he 
spoke out quickly, eagerly,— 

** Dear Mra. Griffiths—I—I have something 
to say to you, please?” 

Owen's mother turned, and looked round 
with a smile. 

“Is it something om important, Sir Ham- 
hrey ? ” she asked; and then, as she saw their 
inked hands, her smile went quickly. The fall 
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setiousness of the position “came upon her. 
She stood leanimg on her stick, and waited for 
him to go on. ‘ . 
“It is very impértant,” Hutiphrey answered 
her immediately, ‘and very difficult, for I 
want to express my gratitude for all you have 
done to this little one, and I don’t know how to 
begin.” 
Mrs. Griffiths suddenly held out her hand. 
“@ome to me, Barbara,” she said, with 
infinite tenderness. She sank into her chair, 
and as the girl came to her swiftly, not quite 
certainly, sinking on her knees beside the chair, 
she took the slender form in her arms, and 
ressed the lovely, tremulous face to her heart. 
Peon over that bowed head she looked across 


into the young man’s handsome face, with its 
pve Dt ion and nobleair. He 
anawéred tit leok,— 


““Plévdlier. “Bhe'will be my wife!’ he said 


uiétly. 
. Mrs, GtiMithe’s face flashed for a moment, 
and her hold closed tighter upon’ that‘ slender 


“You “must r 





had. 

Mrs. Griffiths smoothed that shining’ hair 
with her hand trembled a little. 

‘* Have you looked well into the future ?” Ble 
asked in a low voice, gravely. ‘‘ Have you 
considered everything, weighed evéry ‘cén- 
sequence?” 

Hamphrey said “ Yes," very quietly. He 
made no protestations, nor did he say*more to 
urge his cause, and Mrs. Griffiths liked’ him 
the-better for that. Svill, thong her wothan’s 
héart went out to their love; her knowledge of 
the “world, a faint’ uneasy ' feeling—wag it a, 

»“préséntimént ?—foreed her to put'matterfolear 
fore him. 

*Bhe-is very! young—a ‘child |’ «she ewid, 


gently. 
"a byes rested on thé slénde? form 
held in that tender embrace. 
‘I will ‘be everything to ‘her,”»he said, 
a father, *mothery husband. She -shall-be my 


“Mts. Griffithe-was silent, but her eyes spdke 
to him! ‘a *handred~ ber lips did*riot 
utter. “She seemed - tobe rééalling ‘plain facta 
tothint—his hondtrable old name, his prond 
position, his little knowledge of thie girl, the 
goeetp of ~the world, perhaps the’sorrdw' that 
follows on a hasty act And-mistakem idea. 

Hatmphréy answered her eyes with a dinile, 
and a look of resolution on his handsome face. 

‘“«T never change," he seid. “Eamftce, I 


Teverber, -wud I-will ‘make her-my. Wife, «fhe 







almost the only mother’s care she had ever |' 





=-she ‘has ‘promised me, with your*conégent. 
Bhe cates little now; by*and-by"she may 
earn t@ cate more.” 

“That Will not bea diffictlfor impossible 
‘task,’ Mrs. Griffiths ansWered, with hergentie 
‘smile. ‘See! Here comes Owen. Shall we 
make tea Barbara,"yowand I?” 

Sir Humphrey, obeying the. unspoken bint, 
she gave him, tarned and went to meet Owen, 
‘while Mrs.’ Griffiths obatted on, and gave the 
girl one or two little easy tasks to perform. 

‘“We must not tite you,” she said, as she 
watched with pleasure the varying colours in 
the beautifal face before ber. 

‘*T_I am ‘mot tired. I feel quite strong,” 
Barbara answered—hurriedly, shyly. She 
dared not let her eyes wander to that other 
part of the garden where he stcod, 80 brave, 60 
handsome, so'good. Her feelings were'complex, 
and noteasy toWiderstand. Bat though she 
could ‘not sort thém she was contcious of one 


a; 


‘beauty of mind and natdre. Have I nét 
ood. I beli¢ved in Hiér at @nco:witliout ang 

r AW 

“Then if you are saiiSfied, why notI?” 
Sir Humpbrey*asked. He put out his hand, 
‘ Let us say no more, Griffiths,” he said ; “the 
matter is settled. I love Barbara, aad I have 
asked-her to be my wife. - that both 
youand your mother will continue to show 
the great kindness to my future wifé that*yoq 
a so freely on an unknown, sorrowfal 
g r Re 

They clasped hands, and in that clasp Owen 
Griffiths mutely promised to be firm to the 
friendship he had already demonstrated go 
nobly. The tea under the trees was merry 
one. 

Barbara said very little, She lay backin g 
low chair, and answered with a why word now 
and ‘then, her Sweet eyes! going to her lover's 
handsome’ face with a wort of yearning that 























Barbara felt as t the “ttn “Be | 
eet for Hér this day when bs 
bad gdtie through the le 

Gat of sight. 


stronger and! iment above the! rést, and | touched bias fo\hie heart of hearts, 
thatwasa joy that wadconneéted solely | CO € d ‘and “aod Mrs. 
“eid! that’ tall; stalwatt‘ form,’ that | Grititie“d “eake' and “all her 
‘vender, manly voice,’ arid thoes beantifal eyes, wh y*asbitted by Sir who 
‘| hat had lookedat her-witireuth fitensity aid nid beloved 
| SerorSinaerpee a 
over t bi ; 
in’ thig @udden ha 


ee ner ne NE alate 
Lode ace, sun inverpaanter Bs 
Peoatadle tat to Osim, 
nente, “atid “would 
a © 








away pend wallted to the 
upén-me? ‘én ‘Gaye ago I was ignorant of | ‘496: "presumptuous, Griffiths,” 
Barbara's existence, but that is all no- | Rewaid, ‘bat I have, somehow, a notion in my 
thing. “A new had been pat into my | mind that this call for you is connected with 


life suddenly, yet mone the less absolately. I[ 
séer'td live for the'first tittie,’ His hardssme 
eyes glanced through the trees to that girlish 
figure, with its coronet of burnished hair. ‘I 
‘shall’ never ‘tive again withéht “har! " *he 
finished quietly, certainly ; and Owen Griffiths 
‘felt he was’ spewking’ solemnily,~and “with 
thinking of Mariel and of Josephine Bridge. 
a i ariel and o i idge- 
wert wand he sored troubled a in, i 
I “have: ot khown you very Ss: 
| Seles,” he said &t last ; “but, somehow, -we 
‘have. grown into a friendship that has nothing 
few Orétrange abont it. I seemed to know 
you @t once, -Miss Lasoelles has - spoken’ of 
” 80 Much to me. I know her love for and 
pride in:you,‘and so——"" 

4 Ry oe re T shall Bis her by gl tl 
ir‘ Ha réy askéd, ‘and he -answered | 
,gaeation BPneat ‘Mariel thinks onlyot my 

e63, Arid Tike’ug all“dhe has béen drawn 

“tony ‘littl one.” te 
‘Po make “hér “your “Wife!” ' Owen “said, 
)tirtiedly, “Bhould you ‘hot Weuk “to ktitbw 
abneti hing’tifore of ‘Her, bf her family and ‘ite, 


“ You do not donbt her, Griffiths?” 


‘“Heaven forbid,’ >the “young ‘ clergyman 





inanewered. * hanreorvinced of herpatity end 


Barbara, and her presence under the roof. If 
I'am ‘Wrong forgive me, but if otherwise then, 
—well,” with a sudden flash “ what concerne 
Barbara concerns the most sacred and 
beautifabpart ef my lifer now, and 60 
Bridgewotth rust be “given to understand 
without delay.” 


CHAPTER “XII. ceuitite 
Homrrnty Lascettzs paced up an 

Hall of Torshester Howse ‘while O wen Gris 
‘Was’ in oofferente "with “ite ‘xrigtfess In "Her 
a a wondvir. — 

eyoutig nian longéd to’ inetell 
arden of bis mind.’ Frid fites tarpetee BAG been 
tormuke ethird td thar cefifererice; Pa 
hodartesy’ wid Wor forbade Wiis; It "event 
eel ly a y to 7 an 
pangwerto Wis fret wpesth, Whar maybe Ke wae 
fifidvékten, “arid "What Vhis cadden * oll from 
Lady Bridgeworth might;ateor all, beetily 0on- 


nectéd with some of’ his 'pariktr work, ‘i 
the tnietrese of Torchester Hoase took tively 
interest 


“+ Dwill wait fore-youshere,”> Humphrey sid, 
hag they stood in the-hall,’ and’ a’ servant 
waiting to vbnduct »Mr. Griffiths to 





boutlbir ; “wnd * I nakyyou yto -be ware “tor 
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member.me. if this matter should-be what I 
imagine I have a right to take my share in 
giving an.explanation, if any is needed.” 

Qwen nodded :his head and passed up the 
sipire with an expression of gravity on his 


on the subject marriage with 
he could not ap i walling’ on ‘th 
i be the outcome of 

a andden thing. ws , 
Bridgeworth tting at her writ- 
‘able as the zou ol gyman came in. 
had on a beautil bn wn of shimmer- 
silk and rich Igce8, bus the softness bd 
ess of her attire only seryed to 
tnate she hardness and vi) ness in her 
8. She did not rise or exte hand to 

; she mere np be B a. 
“Yon wish td gee Me at onde, ly Bridge- 
wht be bal ti, 6 ocd within the fone. 
have been waiting for you to come for 
the last few days, Mr. Griffiths.” . 

“J have had no occasion fo trouble your 
Josephine tapped her pen against the edge 
of her desk in a sharp sors of way, and 


smiled a hard, disagreeable smile. 
.“T fancy if you reconsider, Mr, Griffiths,” 


she said, “that you be able to modify 
that statemend."’ 
Owen Griffiths coloured a little. 


“I am never one to beat about the bush, 


Bridgeworth. I like tobe dealt with 
ielaattot oat aly Will you kindly tell mé 
what you require of me?”’ PFE ee 
“I want oné’ Of two things,” Josephine 
answered; "almost fleroély ; and; turning, sha 
fied the youtg mar; locking athim wittrcold, 
eyes.’ "I hoped I'shoutd not have occa: 
son to speak on ‘this’ subject“ again, Mr. 
Griffiths.  limagine I was sufficiently explicit 
when Tvalled &t your’ housé the other morning ; 
batas it'seénis thdre is sdme “wilful or no- 
tidental misunderstanding on your part, ‘I 
must go over the matter again.” . 
Owen Griffiths hig éyes fixed on that 
handsome face for’a moment: 
“The tmisandersthnding was ‘Wilfal, if you 
j Btidgeworth,” he 
mid, quietly.” I°wilfally’ chose ti imagine 
= you had probably’ repented’ yon ofan 
in act of unkindriéés, and I am 
ataid I mast add unwotanliness tod. T sée’ 
now I was “tiiistiker.”*” tespenthe oe 
“You dte“isoleht. How dare you!” Jo- 
wphine said’ swiffly. She rode and ewept to 
te window fn her Fage indie Shae he . 
wen Griffiths’ pleasant face almost 
= hae ber wa. ot ae 
“Lady Bridgéworth,” “he said, quietly, 
abe Scene aoe Sine, 2 ae. 
me than to m itmen 
Inew hold. I allow no Cine, nde evel Ls , 
rth, to dictate to me in matters of m 
Private and domestio life ; nor,” with & blighf’ 
“do petnatt anyone to offend ‘of 
my dear mionber, as ou choie to offend * 
i wound her _ her day. I am grieved™ 
i cofineotitin " between us aaa Be. 
ted’'iG, thpléasanfly, Lady.” Bridge- 
> but there"até ‘some thin Pinar oan 
r be ay aaa and yodr atratige tines, 
e 


padi Week “or #o, id ‘one, 6 


§ 






Griffiths 4 p soft bat. 
T ghali be req OK over all authorit 
ls rR Be ovr actor 


r. Till that time, yo Wassuted, 
TE Cottle to als fae quite ‘othe 


of my power, 
6 was half turned to the door when. 


J ne sto him, 
7 g , ppe im, 
rh 89, for'the &%Ke.of @ worthless drab,” 
: d, bitterly, ‘you actually “intend $0 
sat youreelf from your parish and your hopie! 
gu are an enigms to me, Mr. Griffiths!” 
am & very simple énigma, Lady Bridge- 
oan 1”" was the reply, “one that you ik 
wii, anderstand if you will. I will be trepk 
you. It is one of the greategt pying of my 





®to have to separate myself from a place, 
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and.psople.where I have spent such peacefal, 
happy years; bat you'have lefé me no alter- 
native. It is trae‘l hold this: livieg from your 
hand, Lady Bridgeworth ; but Iam not your 
Servant or your slave. I am a free English- 
man, who will, please Heaven, find work and 
happiness elsewhere, but who will never 

it anyone to bias him or interfere with 

hat he considers his duty.” 

Josephine’s face was white and drawn. 

‘What duty do yon owe that girl?” she 
asked, snddenly. 

" The daty of a man for a weak, unfortunate 
creature—the duty of a Christian to give help 
where help was so surely needed, the duty of 
charity, not only bodily ; but morally. Barbara 
Vereker is now o8 pure as an angel; bat 
Heayen knows what ahe might have become had 
she remained in Longtone, subjected to harsh, 
unmerited treatment, and put every day into 
close companionship with those poor lost girls, 
who call it their home.” 

“You seem to be very assured of this 
creature’s pufity and innocence?” Josephine 
said, with a harsh laugh. 

"My ‘calling gives Ss many opportunities 
for judging character. I know I am not mis- 
taken in this one.” 

Josephine was twisting her lace-handker- 
chief in her strorig, white fingers. 

“ Probably Mr, Griffishe’ opinion might be 
different were this Barbara Vereker as ugly as 
she is pretty,” 

Owen's face flashed, 

“ agi ‘Mot discuss this matéer, farther, 
Lady Bqntcem. m are angry,and not 
in the mood to approach it with any degree of 
pao = rm is og nan. I mare ‘eopered 
m on, and we part, I hope, at 
lanai good friends.” Then Owen stopped. 
‘+ Will you answer me one question,” he asked, 
“* before we drop the discussion for ever ? " 

— is your question ? ” Josephine asked, 
CO! y. 

Owen looked across out of the window for 
a moment. He could see a slight, pretty figure. 
sitting onder the trees in the distance. The 
sight of Muriel pressed him to put this ques. 

, for it fouched her very } ly. 

“Forgive mie“if I.pain ‘you, Lady Bridge- 
worth,” he said quiokly ; ‘* but I could,not fail 
to sée that day at Longtone that there existed 
some previous acquaintante between Barbara 
Vereker and yourseif, It.is not of that I wish 
to 5 bat ’’—Owen’s face flushed a \ittle— 
“it struck me that, perhaps, Iam wronging 
you in thinking hastily of you. Perhaps you 
are actuated by some good motive in what you 
have dope. Perhaps you have'the right. to try 
ahd send this cbaiok .40 lier poverty, and 
sorrow ; andéd—though it gives me pain to even 
suggest a doubi w if’ seema no doubt cain 
be—I ask you now, most solemnly, to tell me 
if you know of aughs {n thig girl’s past life, any 
shadow dr stain, that precludes het from being 
received by ol ’worid, or ftom ‘taking the 

r birth, nature, and béeduty entitles 


‘Josephine looked.at him steadily out of 
thosé vold hard cyés, ~ “~ r 
‘t You have sdime reason for asking this,” 
she said, in a choked sort of way, She knew 
in this ‘moment that she ha’ fogght for 
nothing, shad the blow was abeat to fall with 
ita final for 
carried to the ground with it for ever. 
Owen _— his head. 
‘Yes, I have . reason,” he answered. 
Theré was a patise between them for a few 


seconds. “I ‘urge this, Lady Biidgeworth, | 
most solemnly, If there is aught you know, 

Bar ra. Vereker—any shadow of die. | 
and sin of her own doing—any blot or} 


against 


stain on héf young life—to spéak. out now, 


boldly and firmly, and so save what mi ht | 
proye a lasting sorrow to a noblé-hearied 


Man, and a shame to an honoured name.” 
‘Josephine's breath came sharp and painful 
for the moment; a sort of mist rose over her 


eyes, & dazed, confased sensé came in her | 
brain. She had ‘thonght herself strong, ahe | 
had told herself a handred times during the 


, and- her hopes and plans be) face lighted 
" ©) spoke. 
| sore within 


last honr that she had grappled with ‘ava 
overcome ‘her disappointment ; and now tha 
moment had come, and had found her weak 
and trembling in every limb'as a child. 

There was an infinity of pity in Owen 
Griffichs’ heart for this cold, selfish woman in 
this moment. His sympathy was so keen, 
so great; the touch that his daily calling made 
upen it had increased it toa marvelions exten’. 
He seemed to see, to know, to understand with- 
outany words, and Josephine’s suffering was 
very easy to him to read. 

** You will recognise my wisdom in asking 
this, Lady Bridgeworth.” he said very gently, 
forgetting all his indignation in his pity, 
‘when I tell you that Sir Humphrey Lascelles 
has this very afternoon announced to me his 
{ramen to make Barbara Vereker his 
wife.” 

“ He must be mad!” The words were spoken 
faintly through the white lips. Lady Bridgo- 
worth was leaning with one arm on the white, 
carved mantel-shelf, her figure erect ag ever, 
but Owen could see that she was trembling 
from head to foot, 

‘It ia no madness of a man to love a 
woman," he anawered stili gently ; ‘* and that 
Lascelles does lovathisgirl is very, very certain. 
Bat though his love be strong enough to face the 
world as things are now—and.it is a great tess 
to any love to have.to bear the brant of what 
the world will say toalmost unworldly action— 
Still I believe that his honour-is-asdear to him 
aa hig heart's happiness; and that though he 
were to suffer the tortures of death Hum. 
phrey Lascelies would never. willingly make a 
shamed woman his wife. Therefore: once 
again, Lady Bridgeworth, I urge you to be 
frank, and to speak out the truth*about Bar- 
bara Vereker.”’ 

Josephine stood silent.. A myriad different 
thoughts crowded through her. mind, and 2 
jealous, insidious impulse arose in herto speak 
out as he said, and with some few hard words, 
so to rain and blacken this girl’s character,as 
to cut her off from this chance of. happiness 
for ever. The temptation was awfal, but Jose- 
phine ‘did not yield. It. was not honesty, 
honour, or principle that held her -baok. «It 
was the fact'that were she to speak proofs of . 
what she declared would be. sough¢«for—an¢ 
there were no proofs against this.sinless-child, 
whilst in searching for substantiation -of ~ 
words who knew what nmaight not arige?. Aud | 
there was that in her own_part, that Jose-. 
phine Bridgeworth had no desire to meet in 
this public and unpleasant fashion. The’, 
wrong had been none of her seeking; but what 
mefoy would she world give her on this oint ? 
There was wrong, and she, knew it, and’at Ali‘ 
hazards she ipl ad the grave closed over 
that fast. If she unffered & few moments “ 
before her suffering was twice as great now. 
Her face was ashen white, and Owen Griffiths.” 
turndd pale as he watched hers ret 

“‘ She will conquer,” he said to himself, and 
he felt a stronger sympathy, for her, and a new- ‘ 
r t. Homan’nature was.no seoret to him,: ’ 
and he felt that thig woman was going shroagh 


‘| one of the bitterest straggles a woman 


endure. He. longed to put out his -hand and 
help her to come out of thai miserable 
struggle, ‘but he dared not let her know h¢ 
comprehended anything of the’ trath. His 
p aimost info beauty ‘ad she. 
Ala P nis, heart would have been‘ 
hin fim if he could have known whtaé 
base ahd“ selfish motives’ they ~ were” that; 
proffipted her to the depivion shé took. .- * 

“I. know nothing ether for or against 
Barbara Vereker,” ‘she said, in hard, metallic 
tones, “ave that which is alréady known 
—her brothér’s disgrace arid dishonesty.” 

‘+A brother's sm is‘not hers,"“Owen said, 
in that same gentle way. His voice, alwaye 
beautiful, was doubly so now. - ot 

Josephine laughed mirthlesely. 

‘© Ts is an unpleasant and awkward accom- 
paniment to a wife,” she said ; and her tone 
and words jarred on him with the new thought 
of her lingering in his mind. 

‘“Lagcelles hag weighed every objection, I 
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4ventared to point out all the possible diffical- 
fies ; but,” with a smile, “ love triamphs over 
all in bie case.” 

Lady Bridgeworth bit her lip sharply. The 
blow that had fallen to day would leave a 
trace that would never be effsced ; bat the 
dormant} part of this woman's strong, power- 
fal natare was not crushed by it. She called 
every wit and nerve and brain into reqnisi‘ion. 
She reviewed her routed forces, and prepared 
to face the inevitable with a determination 
that was little lesa than courage. There was 
nothing definite in her mind ag regarded the 
fatore; bat one thing she was resolved—to 
keep her secret to herself, to face the world 
with a smile, and hold her head proudly to 
the last. 

She looked across at the young man before 
her. She had been furious with him, and she 
feared him a little, but her sense of justice 
made her admire and respect him. She acted 
and spoke apparently on the spur of the 
moment; in reality, her vivid brain had spon 
eut a new web from the broken threads of 
the old one. 

* Mr. Griffiths,” she said suddenly, and with 
the grace of which she had so much at her com. 
mand. “Iam going to ask you two favours, 
and I hope you will try and grant them both, 

* Toey are not very difficals."’ 
O wen turned hie face, bright and encourag- 


g- 
“If there is anythiog in my power I can do 
tr you Endy Belgas Wu Have aly t 

Josephine held out her white hand, 

“Forgive me, forget all I have said. Be 

os and let us continue together as 

: Eriends and fellow- workers," 

The young man's face flashed. 

“I have already forgotten,” he said, in a 
‘ flow voice, and then bis lip quivered. ‘I con- 
fess it would have been a pain to me to have 
lets fee Lady a 

en you consent, fs) i ” 

He bowed ake ee 

“I will remain,” he said quietly, holding 
ba A your other request, Lady 

Josephine coloured very faintly. She turned 

he. ‘face away a little. 

«, [Let-no one know anything of this matter 
bet» 2 a8. You see I—I madea mistake. Mr. 
Grif » “®% 924 it is never pleasant to have to 
ack ,o@fedge ove¥ and over again one has been 
wre ng so-——”" 

* $0 dhe lintle mistake is forgotten wiih the 
ret’ },'* Owéti finished. 

* (And you will tell no déné—not your mother ? 
nor | Mariel, nor Sir Humphrey.” 

* | J willtell no one—absolutely no one,” was 
4n¢ | answer Josephine received, and she smiled 

) gost in her old easy way. : 

' ” And now let us discuss business,’’ she said 

+} { havea tremendous amount to arrange with 
ca.” 

"Ta next quarter of an hour was given up 
entirely %0 parish matters, in which Josephine 
showed ali ber uenal cleverness and shrewdness, 
and when at last Owen rose to go, the former 
part of she interview was as though it had 

been. 

a you will go there at once,” Lady 

Bridgeworth said, as they stood in the doorway. 

«J anoald like you to see Bradley yuureelf. 

4] will go there thie evening,” Owen 
qnewered ; and their voices reached Humphrey, 
-@he was waiting below. He listened doubt- 
?aily. sill, ae he heard Josephine pressing Mr. 

Griffiths to remain and dine, his brow cleared. 
Tnen there had been nothing disagresale. 
Gbe was speakiug quite brightly. He felt 
leased, and gave a sigh of relief. Like every 
Boutienmen Hamphrey loved peace in every- 
Ing. 

“He turned and sauntered out of the doorway 

qitn O wen when he came down, and Josephine 

stood at the bend of the stairqase, and saw 
them go. 

# a a clever move, and the only one,” 
ghe said to herself, and then sha went bck tg 
her room with compressed lips, 


matter of life and death to your lordship.” 


‘* And so there was no row,”” Hamphrey said, 
in a sort of boyish fashion to Griffiths, as they 
walked across the grass to Mariel ! ‘‘ I am jolly 
glad. as I do hate quarrels." 

“Lady Bridgeworth wanted me on some 
very important parish matters,’ Owen said 
qaiokly. The least prevarioation was disagree- 
able to him; but he had pledged his word, and 
most keep it. “ Bat,’”’ he said more brightly, ‘' I 
ventared to speak about you, Lascelles ; and I 
informed Lady Bridgeworth that you had 
matrimonial views in your mind, She was 
natorally surprised, as everybody will be; but 
—_, is all right, and I am glad to think 
is!” 

If Owen could have seen into the fature he 
would have chosen any course rather than the 
oue that cemented a friendship between Lady 
Bridgeworth and Humphrey Lascelles and 
his young betrothed. 


(To be continued), 





—_ 


THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
—_— 


OHAPTER VI.—(continued,) 


Tas Earl stood for some minutes in the 
shadow of an orange tree, idly plucking the 
fragrant blossoms. and soattering their petals 
ou she floor, but this cocupation was soon in- 
terrupted by the entrance of his page—hia 
favourite attendant—a pretty and handsomely- 
liveried youth of sixteen. 

“If yow please, my lord," said the page, 
with a deep bow, approactiing his master, 





ship on business.” 


evening” 

“‘T told him so, my lord, and he has gone. 
could—to-morraw, if po 
on which lay a mfissive. 


shonld havé known better than to annoy me 
with business this eveninz.’’ 


ap the missive, and his attendant retreated. 
At the sight of the cramped and peculiar 


and horriedly tore open the epistle. — 
His gaze seemed actually to devour its oon- 
tenta, 


in the meaning of the brief note. Hie eyes 


atmost st 
r rattled in his trembling bands. 


He glanced over his #eulder with an appre- 


own changed veice. 


of wi to steady hi 

a8 was to steady his merves and give 
artiftciai pourage. give him 

Tae dances finally ended, the guests 
their adieus, declaring the bal! ore Amy - 
charming snoocess, and carriage after Carriage 
rolled away with its lovely freight to arigio. 
cratic homes. 

Finally, the last gnest had gone, Geraldine 
had retired to her own apartments, half the 
lights had already been extinguished, and the 
Earl of Montford waiked through his deserted 
rooms absorbed in thougttt. 

“It must be! It shall bs‘” he deol 
trampling upon a bunch of rofes that 
fallen from some beauty’s hair. ‘ Whether 
Geraldine loves Lord Rosenbury or not she 
must be married to him—and witwout delsy, 
I am over head and ears in debt. and I can 
only be restored to prosperity by this marriage, 
And as to this other most fearfal peril menag. 
ing me,” and he shuddered ard looked , 
fally around him, “I must instantly take 
steps to free myself from it!” 





CHAPTER VIL. 


‘© My plots fall short, like darts, which ragh hands 
threw 
Wita an ill aim, and have too far to go.” 
—Sir Rob, Howzrd, 


On the Monday subsequent to the death of 
Mrs. Loraine, her remains were buried in tho 
listle ohurchyard. 

Lady Rosenbary and Lord Rosenbary, with 
Walter Loraine, were the chief mourners ; but: 
the tenants, one and ali, attended she faneral: 


* there’s a gentleman come to see your lord- | 10 pay their last respects to their late friend. 


As Lady Rosenbury set down the aa 3 


“ Very well, Julian. It waenot necessary | Sttist at the gateof hislonely cottage she ur, 

to come #o me about the matter. Tell the| him to come up to Rosenbury House during 

gentlemar shat I see no one on business thie| the day, and gave his hand a cordial, earnest: 
reesure. 


Lady Rosenbary had returned from Orofton- 


He left a letter for you, my lord, and bade me | House on Satarday, and immedistely on hear. 
tell you that he would call again as soon as he | ing of his affliction had hastened to hia, be- 
asible, Here is the | stowing upon him the most gentle and anob- 
letter, my lord,” and he extended a silver tray, |*trasive sympathy; and the result of her 

kindness was that Walter felt quite cheerfal- 


“Pat it up @ill to-morrow, Jalian. You | #¢ be now entered the cottage. 


He had expected to fiad it dark and Ceserted, 


but, contrary to his expectations, the windowa 


° tlem id it were raised, admitting the balmay air and the. 
tent tasceh deat = ~ agi ham of bees; the white cartaine swayed gently 


Hie euriosity being aroused the Ear! took | to and fro, and upon the wooden mantel -pieve. 
were two great pitohers of garden flowers. 


Hearing a buatimg noise in she kitchen 


handwritingon the envelope the Earl started, | Walter turned bis steps in thas direotiva, and 
a homelike picture met his gaze. 


A small fire blazed on. tke hearth, ani the 


bright copper teakestle sang merrily, sending 
His countenance grew fairly livid as he took | forth clouds of steam 


In the centre of the white floor stood the tea: 


from their sockets, and the | table, covered wish a snowy cloth, and spread. 
with the pretty pink dishes that had been pre: 


-; Escaped!" he sail, in a hollow voice, sented to Mrs. Loraine on her wedding-das, 
crampling the letter in bia hand. ‘‘ Escaped!” | by her too-indulgeot mistress. 


A roasted chicken, some toasted Sally 


i tanted at-the sound of hia| Lunns, steaming hot, and swo email jar 
can cumnash aan : 7 clear and delicate preserves made ap » dainty 


“ Ezoaped |" he repeated. ‘' Iam in immi- | and tempting repast. 


As Walter regarded these prepsrationa with 





nent peril! Any hour—any moment—any 


do?” 


face, and kis manner waa fall of apprehension 


he again sought his gueste, and was tho gayest 
of the gay—but his gaiety was forced and un- 
natural. 
Lady Clair remarked to Lady Calton that 
the Earl seemed suddenly to have regained hie | 
lost youth, and his.youthfal reoblessness, and | 
love of gaiety. } 
Tha Earl viaited. hie supper-room many’ 








times daring the evening, but the only effect 
produce’ upon him. by is frequent dranghta 


He stood communing with himself for some from the garden, 
time, gradually recovering. his self-poseession, | about her waist, and a banch of or 
bot the livid hue remained. upon his seared | in her hand. i 


and snspicion. said, 
Endeavouring to resume hia ueaal manner, | radishes for the table 


Pa omed t shall I considerable surprise, the open door@ay of 
ee ace denen: 4 kitchen was darkened, and Marth» en 


with her dress pinned Up 
isp radishes 


“ §o you've got home, Mr. Walter?” 
proceeding to wash and prepare # 
“Piease it down. 
I'll make the tea in a minute! ’ 

“J'm sorry you've taken all this troable for 
me, Martha,” returned Walter, ‘I have 20 
a site——” 

TP Bus you mnet eat, sir, if you want to live. 
You've eaten nothing scarcely ainaes you ose 
home. I bey of yon, do eat something. That 
chicken is very tender. sir!” 

Unable to resist Martha's persnasions, 
partigularly after al! the trouble she had taken 
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to secure his comfort, Walter took his place at 
the table. 

Martha hastened to make the tea, while she 
chattered busily in order to keep the young 
man’s mind occupied with trivial things. 

“There's as good a cup 0’ tea, Mr. Walter,”’ 
she declared, ‘‘ as can be got onto’ Chiney, if I 
do say it. It'll clear your headache right 
away—see if it don’t.” 

“You are very kind, Martha.'’ responded 
Walter, taking the cup extended to him. ‘I 
little expected to find you here, or the cottage 
so cheerfal,”’ 

“ There's no praise due to me, Mr. Walter,”’ 
gaid Martha, helping herself to thetea. ‘' Not 
bat what I had the will, but I shouldn't have 
thought of it. Is was Lady Rosenbury as 
w to me, before we went to the church, 
and told me what to do, and so I obeyed her 
directions. Her own maid brought over the 

, and I hope you'll try 'em, sir!” 

This new manifestation of Lady Rosen- 
bary’s kindness brought tears to Walter's eyes. 
He saw that her ladyship had thoughtfally pre- 
vented his return toa darkened and d te 
home, and had exercised a motherly care for 
his welfare. 

“Lady Rosenbury is very kind,’ he said, 
after a pause. ‘I shall thank her when I go 
up to the House by.and-by. But my thanks 
are due to you too, dear Martha. I shall not 
forget your kind and cheering actions.” 

‘Oh, dear, I’ve done nothing, Mr. Walter, 
40 be remembered," declared Martha. 

“Mr, Walter! Why do you call me ‘ Mr.’ 
when you have known me all my life?” asked 
‘the artist, with some surprise. 

The woman hesitated a moment, and then 
paid, frankly,— 

* It’s true I used to call you, ‘ Walter,’ sir, 
when you wag @ boy, and I kep' on doing soin 
your teak Bat when you came back a 
grand gentleman like, it seemed more natural 
to say ‘Mr. Walter.’ Besides, your poor 
mother, before she was taken ill, had a habit 
of always speaking of you as ‘Mr. Walter,’ re- 

like, and us neighbours got the habit 
her. I love you just as much as ever, sir, 


_but it comes more natural to me now to 


of you as a gentleman sir.” 

he “‘sirs” she bestowed so liberally 
Sestified to her sincerity, even if her earnest 
4ones had not, 

Walter smiled faintly at her explanation, 
and then became thoughtfal. 

“If you please, Mr. Walter,” exclaimed 
Martha, after a long silence, which she had 
occupied by refilling the young gentleman's 
Sup and heaping up his plate, ‘‘ have you de- 

ed what you shall do now?” 

Walter aroused himeelf, replying,— 

“T shall return to London to-morrow, I 
think, 

“Bat, sir, there's business to be seen to,” 
said the woman anxiously, ‘To be sure, the 
cottage belongs to Lord Rosenbury; but the 
furniture, the pictures which you painted, sir, 
the chaney-ware, the beddin’ and house. linen— 
all these have to be cared for—to say nothing 
of the wearin’ apparel.” 

A shadow crossed Walter's open brow, and 
the thought occurred to him —Did not all these 
things belong to Colte Loraine? He felt an 
instinctive repugnance to having Mrs, 
Loraine’s clothing sold by her husband, and 
he therefore replied,— 

‘The furniture will have to be packed in 
oases, The china and pictures I should like 
to keep, because they were dearer to my 
mother than all the rest of her possessions. Ag 
to the clothing, my dear Martha, please ac- 
= of it. She would have given it to you her- 
self, if her thoughts had not all been about me 
in her last hours |” 

Bertha coepted the gift with silent 
gratitude. The wardrobe of the late Mrs. 
Loraine had been much above her station— 
thanks to Walter; but good Martha had no 
thought of its value beyond its associations. 

“ There’s one thing more," elie said, lower- 
ing her voice. ‘ Your poor mother confidei 





the secret to me when she felt she was going 
to die. Ili show you!” 

She proceeded to the pantry, returning with 
an old cracked sugar-bowl, which she handed 
to Walter. It was half filled with gold and 
silver of all siz°s and degrees of value. 

‘‘ She saved it for you. Mr. Walter,” ex- 
plained Martha.  ‘“‘ She begun to save it when 
you was a wee baby. There must be over a 
hundred pounds in the bowl. When she told 
me the secret of this money, she eaid that 
Lord Rosenbury had cared for you so hand. 
somely that you had no need of this. She 
then begged me to ask you to keep this, just 
as it is, for a certain purpose!” 

‘‘ Did she state the purpose?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Walter. She said that sometimes, 
notwithstanding that letter from Australis, 
she couldn’t somehow think that Colte Loraine 
was dead. Strange, wasn’t it? And she 
wanted you to keep this for him, and give it to 
him, if he ever comes baok. I tried to reason 
with her that Colte was surely dead, but she 
only repeated what she'd said before!” 

Walter was astonished at this recital, but 
took charge of the contents of the bowl, pro- 
mising that Mrs. Loraine’s injunctions should 
be faithfally carried out. 

After a little farther conversation with 
Martha, Walter went into the little parlour, 
opened the door that the broad beams of sun- 
shine might enter the room, end seated him- 


self on the threshold in the shadow of the os 


little porch. 

He felt bereaved, but not desolate. 

Gradually his thoughts beyond his 
prezent grief, and he m upon the goodness 
and tenderness of Lady MRosenbary, and 
yearned over the lovely being to whom he had 
given his deepest, hol love, and to whom 
he had consecrated his noblest, loftiest aspira- 
tions —and Lady Geraldine Sammers ! 

In the midat of his musings the gate-latch 
clicked, and Lord Rosenbury came up the 


Walter arose and greeted his visitor politely. 

** It’s a beautifal day, Walter,’’ observed 
Rosenbury, when he had shaken hands with 
the young artist. 

“The sunlight is charming, and your little 
garden here {smells of pinks and lavender. 
Sarely, all these sweet inflaences must be as 
balm to your soul, and must insensibly soothe 
your grief!" 

Rosenbary’s manner was friendly enough, 
but it lacked the essence of true sympathy, 
so Walter merely bowed in silence. 

**T came over to have a little talk with you,” 
observed his lordship, plucking a sprig from 
the clematis covering the porch, and placing it 
in his batton-hole, ‘Shall we sit out here, 
Walter? I much prefer the open air to the 
parlour!" 

Walter assented, and was about to bring out 
a chair for his visitor, bat Rosenbury declined 
it, seating himself upon the clean step, and 
Walter resumed his seat upon the threshold. 

Rosenbury bad a reason for preferring the 
open air to the parlour for hie interview with 
the young artist. 

From his seat upon the doorstep he had an 
excellent view of R»osenbury House, with its 
grand towers, at opposite extremities, and its 
= central edifice. He could also see its 

utiful plantations, and the edge of its grand 
park, while before him lay the Rosenbury 
fielde, with their acres of grass and grain, and 
to the left was distinctly visible the village of 
Rosenbury Heath, a large portion of which 
Village belonged to the Rosenbury eetates. 

With the glittering prize thus spread before 
his vision, Rosenbury had no fears of turning 
traitor to hia own selfish interests. 

Besides, be was afraid to enter the room 
where Mrs. Loraine had died—the room in 
which he had learned that he was not Lord 
Rosenbury, but had usurped the place right- 
fully belonging to Walter Loraine. 

«* Well, Walter,” observed Rosen , after 
® pause, “what are you thinking of doing 


now?" 








“T shall go on with my profession, of 
course, my lord,” responded Walter. 

* Bat would that be best, with your mind so 
distracted by your bereavement?" 

** You forget, my lord,” said Walter, sadly. 
‘the communication I made to you the other 
day in regard to my feelings towards my poor 
mother! Bat even if my mind had been dis- 
tracted by her death, work would be the beat 
panacea, Because a griof has fallen upon me, 
I have no intention of idly folding my hands 
and sinking into melancholy. ‘Saffering is the 
lot of all, and he is noblest who bears his grief 
with the most patience and resignation ! * 

“You are very philosophic, Walter,” re- 
turned Rosenbary, “ but you talk like one who 
has not suffered very deeply.” 

Walter flushed, then paled, but remained 
silent. 

He could not deny that there was trath iz 
the remark. Instinct, although he knew it 
not, had direoted his filial affections into a 
different channel. 

“I know very little of grief," said Rosen- 
bury, fartively watching his companion, and 
secretly displeased that his last remark had 
hit the truth; ‘‘ but, of course, it muss be a 
terrible thing tolose a mother! I know how 
I should feel if her ladyship would die!" 

‘Do not of such an event!” exclaimed 
Walter, withashudder. ‘ Heaven grant, my 
lord, that her ladyship may be —_ many 
hoppy years to[ibless others and to enjoy 

€ 


Rosenbury's brows contracted for a sing!s 
moment as he listened to this earnest ex- 
pression, but he said, quietly,— 

**No one can love my mother better than 
myself. And so, Walter, to return to our evb 
ject, you think of going on with your profes. 
sion? You wish to give up the cottage?” 

“‘I do. Ihave no use for it now. Martha 
will take charge of the farnitare, putting it in 
cases, and stowing it in her own cottage for the 


present. 

** Very well, Walter. I shall be sorry, how- 
ever, to lose you so completely from Rosen- 
bury Heath. The son of my dear old nurse 
will always have a claim upon my affectiousa, 
apart from his own noble qualities.” 

“Thank you, my lord,” responded Walter. 
“ T shall not forget your kind ressions."’ 

** We quite made up our past differences the 
other day, did we not?” asked Roservbary, 
with an assumption of frankness. ‘“ You re- 
gard me as your friend, do you not, Walter? ” 

Walter assented, although with a wonder. 
ing expression on his bright, handsome face. 

‘+ Well, then, as your friend, Walter, les me 
give you a little advice. Throw up your pro- 
fession. What's the use of daubing your 
fingers with psint, and cleaning brashes al! 
your life long?” 

“ That’s a novel view to take of my glorious 
profession,” said Walter with asmile. ‘ But, 
my lord, I do not clean my own brushes. I 
keep & man to do such things for me.” 

‘* Well, Walter, you know what I mean. 
Why make existence a bore? Why drudge 
away these lovely days? Why not see life? 
In short, my dear Walter, why don't you 
travel ? ” 

‘*] have travelled, my lord,” replied the ar. 
tist. “I have wandered up and down th: 
Rhine, making pictures as I went; I hav- 
studied my art in Italy, and have felt at home 
in her beautifal cities and among her rains! I 
have visited the Italian lakes, and Swiss 
mountains, besides making myself familiar 
with Scotch and Irish scenery. 

‘Bat all that is merely a taste of travel,” 
said Rosenbury. ‘‘I know you, with 
artist’s soul, delight in beautifal scenes, by 
not seek them out? My father left you an 
income of five hundred pounds a year, did he 
nov?" 

Walter assented. 

“But five hundred pounds !osks small to 
you, does it not?’ 

“Not at all,” declared Walter. ‘I don't 
use more than half of it. Besides, my paint- 
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ings bring me in ag.much more during the 


Rosenbury looked thoughtful a moment, and 
then said,— ; 

‘Why not go to Paris, Walter, and see 
something of life? Im quitting your present 
idiot “exivtence, ‘you would, 6f vourse, need 
motettoney than you now have. I will settle 
upon ‘you an additional five hundred a year, 
if You Will go to Paria amd enjoy yoursslf!” 

Walter lobked puzzled, bat “hastened to 
@eolare,— 

«I have no'taste for a gay life, my ford. I 
have visited Paris, and know that it is — 
beautifal and ‘charming and.aH that, but 
have no wish to reside there. ‘While I decline 
your generous offer, allow me to thank you 
heartily for it!” 

“Ob, net at all, Walter,” responded Resen- 
bury, considerably disappointed. ‘‘ By the 
way, did you ever think of going to the Holy 
Land and to Egypt? What places for an 
enthusiastic painter like yourself! Think of 
painting those dusky beauties who live on the 
banks o the Nile and sport in its sacred 
waters? Would you not delight in picturing 
om canvas the arid deserts of with 
oases shaded by ‘feathery palms? Ak! if I 
were -an artist I'd start fer the East to- 
morrow!” 

Walter smiled, a sudden reesliection comin, 
over bim that years befere he haa e 
those very sentiments to bie present compan- 
ion ; but, witheut endeavouring to trace 8 con- 
nection between that fact and Rosenbury's 
remark, he said,— 

“ ZL aved to feel ae you do, my lord—in:fact, 
I was very enthusiastic on the subject of the 
mystical East. But I am older now, have 
geen mere of men and manners, aad my ma- 
tive country has grown an y Gear to 
me. Noseene in Egypt, with all its assecia- 
tions of the far past, can wpeak to my heart ag 
do the quiet hille and nestling dates of dear 
old England! Ne people can ever be so inter- 
esting to me as my own, and no women ‘40 


your offer 
Se a but that I cannot 
LA ‘appreciate your kindmess, 

lord, but Iam in noneed of qestiiienpenste- 
ance. I fear that you are actuated mere by a 
desire to assist my fortunes than to possess my 
pictures,’ he added, with-a smile. 

Rosenbaury bit his lip and tazmed away his 
head to hide hie bitter disappointment, 


might ever by any possibility be wrested 
frém him—bnt he had found that Walter coald 
not on any pretence be.induced:to go. 

“There must be some-strong tie, Walter, to 
attach you so strongly 40 your mative -land;" 
he aid, after a pause. ‘(You think our 
country women se beautifal—is there net one 
who-is to you. thertype of all. ¢he rest?” 

Stipend lete ndenatvsacenomennin 
eepened into a ’ 
but he made no reply. ‘ 

“If you think .of marriage,” continued 
Rosenbury, ‘‘epeak freely 40 me—I may -be 
wee help yeur ‘fortanes.’’ 

“i have no thought of marriage,” ied 
Walter, with senuaeee “ My only iasteen 





profession, and I dare say it will never have a 
rival. You have taken a great deal of interest 
in me to-day, my lord,” he added, ‘and I.can 
hardly comprehend -that I; have so suddenly | 
found a friend in you!” 
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‘* Oh, there’s nothing strange about it,"’ said 
his lordship, carelessly. ‘I promised your 
mother just before her death that I would be 
the friend to you that my father was, and Iam 
only endeavouring to fulfilmy promise. Iam 
only sorry that my endeavours should be so un- 
acceptable,” 

“‘ Believe me, my lord, they are not so!” 
devlared the young artist earnestly. ‘‘I appre- 
clate your Kindness, even while I cannot accept 
_ 

“‘ And I deprive myself of an immense plea- 
sure On purpose to see you to-day,’’ said Rosen. 
bury, with an assumed smile. “Not that I 
regret the fact, my dear Walter, but I was en. 
gaged to dine with the Earl of Montford 

esterday, and this evening I was te attend 

is ball. You can judge of my friendship for 
you when I assure you that I was actually en- 
gaged to opem the ball with the earl’s lovely 
niece—the Lady Geraldine Summers!” 

Walter started as he listened to this com- 
munication, and his manner betrayed con- 
siderable agitation, so that Rosenbury could 
read plainly the artist’s sentiments towards the 
lady mentioned. 

‘*T am sorry your lordship sheuld have de- 
prived you of such a pleasure on my ac- 
count,” he said, in a constrained tone, 

‘No oooasion for serrew, Walter. I “shall 

Geraldine and ‘the “earl ‘to- 


drew his arm familiarly within‘his own, an 
they passed out of the gate, provediin 

t country “read that 
led to Rosenbury le 


As they went along, his lordehip ‘talking 
busily, one thought occupied Weilter’s mind— 
why bad Roseabory taken such a'sudden and 
fervent interest to him ? 


a 


OHAPTER VIII. 


The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 
Till waked and kindled by the master’s spell, 
And feeling hearts—teuch them buat lightly— 


pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before. 
— Pope's Human Life, 


A sarer deseription of Rosenbury House may 
not be unacceptable to our readers. 

As wehave said, there was a central edifice, 
flanked by a couple of grand old towers, which 
were festooned with-ivy,and-hoary with 
age. The towers were muoh older than the 
main building, which connected them. The 
were three stories in height, . battlemented, 
and furnished with the quaint, peinted ‘win- 
dows, with 4iny diamond, panes, of olden 
times. The central edifice was two stories in 


|. height, and. presented a very lemg, handsome 


front, looking upon a-smooth green lawn and 
-@ broad avenue, .shaded by magnificent lime 


The lower floor of the western tower was a 
favourite retreat of Lady Resexbury,:and had 
been fitted up by her asa boudoir. 

The room -was circular and lighted by 
several pointed windows, as we bave described. 
It was carpeted with a gorgeous Torkish 
fabric, which, according te oriental fashion, 
‘left.a-border of bare floor. This floor was of 
rich dark eak, laid in a curions pattern—and 
was quite as handsome as the carpet which 
concealed its centre. The fornitare was of 
mixed stylee—a divan or two inviting to 
alumber in their yielding embraces; a couple 
of fauteuils stretching their cushioned arms to 







































loomed into the hue of the rose. Her 
-whfeh must have been slender and lithe in 


SY 
enclasp a weary form ; footstools, covered with 


dainty embroidery, abounding; one or two 


high-backed, richly-carved chairs occupyin 


corners. There were niches in the prote 


painted walls occupied by marble statuettes, 
and the walls were hung with pictures. 


Most of these pictures had been painted by 


Walter Loraine, and comprised some of hig 
best works painted in Italy. 


There were one or two portraits, however, 


painted since his return, and one of Lord 


Rosenbury, painted before Walter's departure, 
This last picture portrayed a middle-aged 


gentleman, with tawny hair and dark eyes, 


whose countenance wore an expression of 


benevolence and innate goodness. 


Although the farniture was incongruous, 


but not inharmonious, the equeemnes of the 


room itself remained from its 
original conception, save in ome respect. A 
long French windew had been cut in the side 


l g the fountain and k, and a 
enya eed i 


ow had at first beon a great 

eyesore to the late Lord Rosenbury, bat he 
had been -wise eneugh and loving.enough to 
finally rejeice in anything that gave hia lady 
easure, even though that.pleasare had its 


dation an architectural absurdity. 
The long ow was open and Lady Rosen- 
tood upon the baleony, engaged in throw- 


r 

img crumbs to a crowd of birds whom she leved 
to feed both in*summer and wikter, when at 
Rosenbury House. 

She was a very beautiful woman, about 
years of age, yet retaining a youthful 
ess and bleom, Her hairand eyes were 

rem hecetigedag en ET no 2 
Ietter ‘were as lustrous as been 
twenty years before. Her complexion 

delieately ‘fair, save in her cheeks, where i 


iis 


her 
had d dinto a fulness, 
Seach gue oy her an sae of quesaiuess ont 
majesty. ‘There were no lines about her face, 
no threads of silver in her abundant hair, 20 
faltering in her-etep. She was in the glorious 
mratarity of her charms, and it would be many 
ee ee 
m1 . 
ater wea aml ‘beouty Font 
aty, an age 
when many women begin to look weary and 
Lady Resenbury had known no cares and 
few sorrows thremghout her gentie life. Her 


; 
d 
2 
; 
H 
i 
4 


trouble, every dive ment, had studied to 
gratify her wishes a fine rhe) 
herself; and not a grief thadewed her 
fair brow until death removed ‘him from her. 
Ske had mever kept late hours, bad loved 
exercise in the free country air, had found her 
in g others happy, and, 

b eart had always been the abode 


—— played « brilliant fantasia. ‘The 


m sounds she evoked from the 
instrament seemed at variance with her mood, 
aud she sang a strange old ballad, accompany- 
ing herself on the piano with a low, tender 
tune. But this brought a momentary shadow 
to her faee, and she quitted her seat, and went 
to the book-case, which stood at a little 
distance. 

Tine book-case contained a well-chosen little 
library, for her ladyship's exclusive use. The 
best novelists, the best poets, and the 
historians, the best books of travel, and the 
best humorists, all founda place upon her 
shelves, and all showed that they had beeD 
thoroughly pernsed. Selecting a volume from 
her collection, her ladyship seated herself 10 


read. 4 

She had hardly interested berself in the 
work when a low rap sounded upon the door 
communicating with the drawing-room. The 
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opened, ‘and ‘Lord Rosenbury entered, 
followed by Walter Loraine. 
« Ah, Walter!" ‘said her =) with a 
gmile, tising ‘and giving him ‘her 
, “You hive comme tc make me your 
sed Visit! Iam ‘glad that you are-not 
shutting yourself op to mourn. Be seated!" 
She indicated to him one of the easy-chaits, 
#hich he ‘accepted, ‘while Rosenbury threw 


self upon ® divan. 
Miady Rosenbury resumed ‘her seat, say- 


™%, should have insisted tpon your réturn- 
ing home with us to-day, but I kriéw you 
would prefer to be alone during the first few 
hours after your poor mother’s darial. I shall, 
however, insist ‘upon yotr rémaining now at 
Rosenbury for some duyes.”’ 

“Oh, impossible!” declared Walter. “I 
thank you, dear Liady Rosenbary, but I can- 
not leave ny London affairs longer than to- 
motrow. I must return to toWn in the morn. 

‘*Bisee yOu will not rémain, we-will go with 
x0 ” pot ‘hér Wddyship. ‘Raymond had 


#0 go, &t Any Pate, but I would gladly 
have remained here On yOur account, ve 
in arranged your-mdther’saffairs?”’ 

Walter briefi l#ined the disposition he 
Seeotinee sesttel itire, &o., and Lady 
Rosen replied, — 

“Have the thitigs you desire to keép sent 
Hither to-night. y shall be. stored in one 
of our lamber-rdoms, or ‘the pictares shall 
hang upon my Walls. By the way, how does 

: get on—the ene you promised me, 
ow » 

Ts is finished.” 

“Finished | het ia ita-subject ie ios 

¢ must ane yee yehi 
‘Wniil you see it,” said “Walter, with a smile. 
—- a to sntprise you |!” 

“You will in, your objéct, then,” 
( bury, “for I haven't the 
slightest idea what it can be. When am I to 
to seeds?” 

“Atany time your ladyship chooses, I can 
send the picture to your town-house, if. you 
préfer it, although, if not too much trouble, I 
would like yeu to take your first look at it on 
fae easel. Your taste isso well cultivated, 
dear Lady Rosenbury, that you might be able 
to suggest impecmeenente, 

ere listened tothe conversation 
With some impatience. There were several 

about it that-he did net like. First, he 

not like such friendly relations to be 

established between Lady Rosenbury and 

Walter. He eould not forget that-they were 

mother and son, thongh both were ignorant of 

the faot. he did not like to be-shat 
out of their eonversation. 

He, therefore, asked several questions-about 
the picture in:question, and intraded himeelf 
#0 thoroughly that Lady Rosenbary finally 


“My dear Raymond, Walter and I want 40 
talk about pictures, which is ryou 


‘know, that you have-nointerest in. We will, . 


therefore, excuse you, if you prefer ‘to follow 
‘your vin pursuits, and will join.you at 
ner ' 


Rosenbury flashed end bit his Jips, buthe , 


Was too well-bred to insist .epon remaining 
Where he was not wanted; 60, twirling bia 
Whiskers fiercely, he madean elaborate ‘bow 
and withdrew. 

Once outside the door leading into'the 

Wing.zoom, be pansed and -lietened. He 
400n heard his name uttered ‘by Lady Rosen- 
bury, and immediately determined .to play 
eavetdropper. 

A tingle week before, Rosenbury would have 
been shooked atthe bare idea.of listening to a 
Conversation.nos meant for hisears. He had 
been brought up to eonsider such an act dis. 
honourabie and mean. Bat the barrier of 
Virtue had been broken down by the revela- 
tlon of Mre. Loraine, and the resolve that 
had resulted from it, Henceforth, he would 
hesitate at nothing that threatened to imperil 
his titles or impair the success of his wooing. 


7 


wer sone Rosenbury listened:to what -fol- 
owed. 

“Tam sorry that Raymond has so -litile 
taste for art,”’ observed her ladyship, with a 
Sigh. “Iused to think in his boyhood he 
would grow up to be a great painter, ‘but I 
have been y disappointed.” 

‘“‘ Bus how could you form such hapes when 
he was so very young, dear Lady Rosen- 
bury?” asked Walter. 

‘“* Why, I thought, of course, he must in- 
herit my tastes. Before his birth I painted a 
great deal, a thorough passion for the 
art; but as he advanoed in years I laid aside 
my brush and my ho for him together, 


a you know the first thing that attracted me 
ou ” 
alter replied in the negative. 


“I¢ was this. You cameup+o Rosenbury one 
day with your mother when you were a wee 
little fellow, and made your way into the por- 
trait gallery. There I found you, crying to kiss 
One of the pretty ladies on the wall. I thought 
then you would be an artist. Then, when you 
were a little older, you made a pietare of me, 
ag. you saw me in~the village eharch ; and, 
though the picture was rude, the likeness was 
apparent. Your mother showed me the 
penys and I was determined to educate you. 

our father objected, bat fortunately he went 
away at length, and I indulged in my desire. 
How strange it seems,"’ she added, musingly, 
“that when I so longed to make my son an 
artist he should not be able to rehend its 
Setet etesetn, while the son of hia nurse 
was.gi with-genius ag:a painter!” 

How Rosenbury's eyeglared at that moment 
through the keyhole. 

The Mistener trembiedrall over. I+ seemed 
4o him that -her swan on ‘the verge of 
& great discovery—a * ery that would 
bring to him misery and degradation. 

* [does seem singular,” said Walter, “ But 
Lord Rosenbury has something better than 
genius—a, good-arid noble heart!” 

‘Lady Rosenbury's:lips inyoluntarily curled. 

No one-kniew better than she the shallow- 
ness of the heart Walter extolled, yet even she 
ceuld have no idea of Rosenbury’s .real-ohar- 
acter, of what he would do to keap hia present 

jition—even had she known that. position to 


falee. 
‘Her ladyship had too much pride to-betray 
the fanlts of her supposed son, even-te Walter, 
and she answered,— 

“Tam glad you think so. But it seems to 
me that.yeu and Raymond have long been at 
variance. ‘What has he done to make you 
thidk bim noble-hearted ?” 

“He met: me on .my arrival -home, and 
bagged me to be friendly with bim,’yeur Jady- 
aap. amd le.gave me the kindest sympathy ! 
And to.day he tame.to.me, offering to.give ms 
® thousand if I would. go to'Rgypt and 
-paint.pistures for him. As -he cares 2@ little 

or-art, I know he must have made the offer 
from pure benevolence.” 

“ How strange!” exolaimed -her ladyship. 
‘* Of. courte, you refused the offer ?”’ 

‘* Of course; mylady. Itchad ne temptation 
forme. But it-was very kind ef ‘him, was it 


mot?" 
Eady Rosen’ was ¢houghtfal, asking 
herself what co have been Rosenbury's 


motive in thus wishing to get rid of Walter. 
That the offer originated in.pure bencvelence 
she-did not for a moment believe. 

“T ean’t understand it!" she said at 
length. ‘ However, I dare say it’s all right. 
I want to tell you how grieved 1 was that I 
should have been absent from Resenbury 
when your poor mother died. I would have 
given much to have seen her, Martha says 
that she kept calling for you and me and 
Raymond, saying that she could net die until 
she had #¢6n ‘one of us. Raymond went to 
her, but‘all she wanted ‘was to commend you 
to ‘ottr tare. “Still, I wish I could have seen 
her!" 





Walter arose and walked to the French 
window, to hide his sudden emotion. 


a therefore, and placing one sye to Ri, he-stood 
8, 


inst the light, and very near 
Lord Rosen ‘a picture, her Iadyship 
‘beoame-stddenly and painfully agitated. 

‘‘How much’‘you remind me of my faite 
husband!” she exolaimed, her fave paling, 
‘As you stand there, you fook 4s he did ia 
his youth! What a singular and striking like- 
ness! How singalar'that I never noticed it co 
strongly before |” 

Her agitation toushed Walter, and he came 
forward and sat‘apoms stovl»at her fest, ‘loak- 
ing affectionately and téenderlyup into her face. 

Her ladyship: secon conquered her emetion, 
and laid her hand upon Walter's soft, fair hair 
with a caressing movenitnt, as'she said,— 

‘*I¢ was very foolish of me just now to beso 
startled! Likenesses ‘between ‘strangers are 
not uncommon. But yeur likeness to my 
dear husband will always be a tie between 
us. I kaow now why I have felt so ‘strong 
an interest in you. Itis because you look as 
he did!" 

Walter made no.reply, but gave himeelf up 
to the blissful sensations of the moment. To 
feel: her lad yship’s:hand upon his hair thrilled 
him with strange emotions, and after a while 
he whispered, tearfully ,— 

‘Qh, if your ladyship had only ‘been my 
mother !’’ 

Anewering tear¢@prang tothe lady’s eyes, 
and she said,— 

‘I wish Thad been, Walter. I should have 
been proud of you! Bat it is best:net to 
imdulge in dreams like these. Let us talk of 
reality—of what is! Iwas pained to learn 
how ‘unreconciled you were to your ‘poor 
mother’s death—-what a sad blow it has 


}proved te you! I know that you leved her 


with a more’ than filial love; but is it not 
more Chrietian-like to bear the blow with 
meekness? ” 

Walter looked up in astonishment, 

“IT am mot anreconciled ‘to mother’s 
death," he said, and his tene bore witness ‘to 
his words, ‘‘As to my mére’than filial love 
for her, dear Lady Rosenbury, alas ! itis mot 
true! I did net dove my poor mother half 
enough!” 

* Bat Raymond told me how ‘hard ‘the 
stroke ‘was for te bear!” 

Walter was . Remembering ‘his 
confessions to Resenbury; ‘he *thonpht i very 
singular that:his lordship should shave repre- 
sented his feelings so differently from the 
troth. Bot Walter was honest and unsus- 
pecting, and-he soon:decided ‘that Rosenbury 
might have forgotten what he hail said, ‘or be 
dispoeed to conceal it as:a fault. 

He ‘explained his real feelings ‘to Lady 
Rosenbury, who was wise enough ¢o ‘under- 
‘Stand them. 

“TI gee how it was,” she said, tenderly. 
“You were like an eagle in a dove's nest. 
You had ‘been awsy from ‘home so much, 
had mingled with the great world, and 
seen ‘So mutch of life, that you ‘had in a 
measure Iost your old sympathies. Such a 
result conld have been foreseen, and was to 
bave ‘heer expected. You are not to blame. 
Diemies all morbid :grief on the subject, and 
leok at ‘the bright side. Your mother ‘never 
suspected but that your love for her was as 
strong ss hers for you. She foved you 
to the lust, and died with your mame upon 
her lips. Let theca thoughts console you. 
He who has done wrong should ‘alone cherish 
remorse!" 

Wish wise counvels ‘like ‘these, her ‘lady- 
ship succeeded in banishing Walter's ‘gloom, 
and recalling bia old peaceful and ‘happy 
expression. 

Had Lady Rosenbary known the relation. 
ship existing between her and the young 
artist, she could scarcely have been tenderer 
or mors loving tohim. He had been a great 
favonrite with the late Lord Rosenbory, and 
2s such, as well ag for his moral wérth ‘and 
hia genius, she loved him. 

And then, tco, women are never insensible 
to the charms of beauty, and Walter wags 
ronpificantly endowed in that respest. And 
hia manner was always so respectful and 
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#0 gentle, his smile was always eo winning 
and pleasant, and it was easy to see that be 
regarded her ladyship as his guardian sngel. 

There was a stronger reason than all the 
test why Lady Rosenbury loved Waiter, bot 
the reagon was unknown to berself. It was 
because Nature had established a bond 
between them ! 

Lady Rosenbury looked into his eyes, 
almost fancyiog that they were the same eyes 
that had looked love into her own in her 
youth—they were so very like. 

** My dear Walter,”’ she ssid. after a pause, 
* tell me all your plans for the fature, as you 
have been wont to do? Will your mother’s 
death make any difference in your mode of 
life?” 

**None whatever, dear Lady Rosenbory,” 
replied Walter. “I shall go on painting and 
studying my art." 

“That is right. 


Still you will be lonely, 
my dear boy. 


You will have no country 


cottage to ran down to when tired of busy | 


London, and your chambers, pleasant ae they 
are, can never be a real home to you. I have 
no fears that you will ever yield to the temp- 
tations of a town life and become dissipated, 
I know your manly principles too weil for 
that. Bat you have a warm, noble heart, and 
should have a pleasant home of your own. 





| he asked, 


| 


In short, Walter, I think you ought 10 | 


marry!” 

“To marry! "’ repeated the artist, hia face 
paling. 

“Yes, to marry! Of oourse. you will 
always be weloome at Rosenbury House while 
I live for, as you know, I take great interest 
in you; but you tie yourself so closely to art 
that such visits must necessarily be few. 
Why not have a hom» and hearth of your 
own, and a wife to share your joys and 
sorrows, and sympathise with your aspira- 
tions?” 

For a moment Walter's face was corvulsed 
with emotion ; then he answered, huskily,— 

“Dear Lady Rosenbury, I—I shall never 
marry !"’ 

‘*Never marry!” exclaimed her lady- 
ship. ‘What a resolution to make at 
twenty-three! Never marry? Do you know 
what such a resolation implies? Tnink of 
going through life without a home, without a 
heart that beats alone for yeu! ” 

“TI have thought of all that, dear Lady 
Rosenbary,’’ responded Walter, shading his 
face with hie hands. “I must be sofficient 
unto myself. Bat I shall not be alone while 
your ladysbip lives. I shall always have a 
friend and counsellor in you, shali [ not?” 

Her ladyship assented, and looked at the 
youth in thoughtfal silence. 

Saddenly, with a gentle movement, she 
drew Walter towards her, and looked into 
his eves as though she would read his heart. 


| of birsh. He even regards me now as stepping 


**You bave already loved then, my poor , 


boy?” she said, reading aright his emotions. 
‘*T never suspected it before. Have you been 
rejected ?”’ 

Walter shook his head. 

Rosenbary, who was watching the scene 
with intense interest through the keyhole, 
quickened bis hearing, in order to lose nothing 
of what Walter might say. 

‘* My dear boy,’’ said her ladyship, in a tone 
and manner of ineffsble tenderness, ‘I love 
you as though you were my own son?” 

She paused, her voice faltering, as she re- 
flected that she did, indeed, love Walser a thon- 
gand times better than Raymond, and then 
she continued,— 

“‘Confide in me, then, as in a mother. If 
you have not been rejected, why do you say 
that you will never marry? Is the lady not 
worthy of you?” 

“Worthy ?”’ cried Walter with sudden en- 
thusiasm, ‘Oh, dear Lady Rosenbary, she is 
as fur above me as the san is above the earth! 
She is the most glorious, the most lovely, the 
most beantifal of women! §ne ia like you!” 

Lady Rosenbary amiled and sighed. 

‘You speak like @ lover,” she said, “and 
yet you finish by saying eke is like me!” 





“Sho is, dearlady. I think I loved her first‘ 


because she reminded me of you. She could 
not be perfect unless she resembled you !” 

* Fiatterer!'’ said the lady, with pretended 
severity, yet secretly pleased and charmed at 
the earnest homage rendered her by her young 
protégé, ** Who is the lady of your love?"’ 

Toe glow faded from Walter’s cheek, and 
the enthusiasm from his manner. The ques- 
tion seemed to recall him to the fact there 
was an immeasurable distance between the 
object of his love and himself. 

** She is the Lady Geraldine Sammers,”’ he 
replied, in a low tone, ‘ niece of the Earl of 
Montford !”’ 4 

Her ladyship started. 

* You love the Ludy Geraldine?” she ex- 
claimed. “Yet it is not strange. Your 
description of her was not far wrong, my dear 
boy. Does she know that you love her?" 

Walter shook his head. 

‘How could I tell her that her portrait. 
painter had dared to fall in love with her?” 
“Bhe would have smiled at my pre- 
sumption, or pitied me that I dared look so 
high above my ‘station'’."’ 

“Do you know,” asked her ladyship, ‘that 
you have a rival in Lord Rosenbury? He 
aspires to the hand of the Lady Geraldine!" 

Walter groaned. 

"It is not like you to give it up in this man- 
ner, my dear boy,” said Lady Rosenbury, 
tenderly. ‘If you love her so much, why not 
tell her so?” 

“ Your ladyship forgets that I am but the 
son of your servant, ard that the Earl of 
Mon+ford would regard me as such, even if the 
Lady Geraldine did not! I have no hopes— 
I can have none! Besides, if there were not 
such a gulf between us, I could never be arival 
to your son, dear Lady Rosenbury!” 

Her ladyship made some efforts to combat 
this resolution, but in vain. 

At length she said,— 

“You are aware, Walter, that I have a 
very large fortune of my own, besides my 
very handsome marriage settlements. These 
are all at my absolate disposal. I have 
long intended to care for you. Raymond has 
enongh without it. I oan settle a handsome 
sum upon you on your marriage-day, a sum 
even worthy the consideration of the Earl of 
Mon*ford. You shall enter the lists with 
Lore Rosenbary, and Geraldine shall choose 
between you.” 

Waiter expressed his earnest gratitude for 
a tadyship’s unexampled generosity, and 
added — 

* Bat I cannot accept it. No fortune how- 
ever great, could atone to the Earl for my want 


beyond my rightfal position in becoming an 
artiet ! No, dear Lady Rosenbary, I will goon 
as Tam doing and the Lady Geraldine shall 
never know of my presumption |” 

Lady Rosenbary could not help feeling an in- 
creased respect for the young artist as she lis- 
tened to this resolution and looked upon his 


heroic face. She felt convinced that he looked | 


> & pretty morning room at her unole's resi. 
ence. 

If she had been dazzlingly beantital 
| vening previous, she was not leas lovely 4. 
There was not a trace of fatigue or sleepless. 
ness upon her bright young face, not a particle 
of lassitude or fanguor in her manner, Her 
dusky hair was smoothed away from her 
brows in such a way as to fally reveal the 
lovely contour of her features, and a single 
curl strayed over her shoulder, 

She was dressed in a morning robe of white 
| confined at the waist by scarlet sash, which 
floated behind her, nearly the floor 
when she stood ereet. 

As she sat there with folded hands, she 
seemed absorbed in thought. The expression 
of her countenance constantly changing. 
S.metimes she smiled, but the smile faded 
into ® look of sadness, to be succeeded by 
another curving of her delicate month. 

Evidently, she was reviewing the events of 
the previous evening. 

In the midst of her reverie the door opened, 
and Lord Rosenbury was announced. 

Tae Lady Geraldine rose to receive him. 

Rosenbury bowed low over the little hand 
extended to him, and it may have been that 
he favoured it with a gentle pressure, for there 
was a flash on the majiden’s cheeks as she 
withdrew it from his ola 





i 





8p. 

“May I hope that the Lady Geraldine 
missed me from her brilliant assembly last 
evening?’ he asked, as she resumed her seat, 
and he took a chair near her. 

‘My uncle was much disappointed in not 


;geeing Lord Rosenbuary,” returned the Lady 
| Geraldine, evasively. 


** You were detained by 
domestic afflictions ?"’ 


‘Not exactly," replied Rosenbury, twirling 
his whiskers absently, ‘My nurse died the 
other day, and was buried yesterday—only 
my nurse, you know. I remained at Rosen- 
bury to attend the faneral, which took place 
yesterday, and also to comfort her bereaved 
son.’ 


ay ere son is Mr. Loraine, the painter, is 
not?” 

‘* Yes—poor fellow! He is quite alone now, 
but he has a friend in me,” 

“He has had a sad loss,” remarked the 
— “Has it proved a great blow to 
him?’ 

‘*T believe so,” was the reply. “ Bat he is 
already — to recover from it. You 
are very kind to inquire after him. Among 
all my humble friends there is not one whom 
I like so well as Walter Loraine, the son of 
my old nurse.” 

Rosenbury’s last sentence was rather offen- 
sive to Lady Geraldine, but the tone in which 
it was uttered grated still more upon her hear- 
ing. wet cheek was slightly flashed aa she 
res — 

PAnd among all my equals, Lord Rosen- 
bury, there is not one I esteem and 
more than Mr. Loraine, the distip 
artist!" . 

Rosenbury bit his lips, as was his habit 


upon the matter in the right light, yet she when annoyed, bat he concealed his chagrin 


could_not avoid thinking what a noble pair 
Geraldine and Walter would have made, and 
how exactly they were fitted for each other. 

They conversed some time longer, but were 
at last aronsed by the summons to dinner, 
Rovenbnry crept away from the keyhole just 
in time, and joined them at the table. 

Walter spent the night at Rosenbury House, 
and went to town with Lady and Lord Rosen. 
bury in the morning, returning with a hoavy 
ne to his pleasant chambers and his pro- 

ession. 





OHAPTER IX. 


Rise from thy scorching den, thou soul of mischief ! 
My blood boils hotter than the poisoned flesh 

Of Hercules clothed in the Centaur’s shirt. 

Swell me, courage! —Rawlin's Rebellion. 


Ir was the morning after the ball. 


by a smile, and said,— 

‘¢ You are very kind to Walter, Lady Geral- 
dine, and as his friend I thank you for your 
able championship of his cause. Does the 
Earl share your sentiments towards Mr. 
Loraine?” 

“ Really, my lord, I do not know. We have 
never conversed about him.” , 

There was a slight hauteur in the lady’s 
manner that warned Rosenbury that he was 
treading upon forbidden ground, and he care- 
lessly changed the subject by remarking,— 

“ Dear Lady Geraldine, I did not come here 
this morning to provoke your championship 
of my friend, nor to make my excuses for the 
absence of last evening. I have something of 
importance to say to you!” 

The colour flattered im and ont of the 
maiden's cheeks, as if she knew or gué 
what the communication was to be, bat she 
made no reply. 





Toe Lady Geraldine Sammera was seated | 


In her brilliant career aa a belle, Geraldine 
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Sommers had received many cffers of mar- 
riage, although she had been no coquette, and 

this time she was well versed in the Signs 
that uenally preeeded a formal declaration of 
a Rosenbury had been less absorbed in 
himself he could not bave failed to notice the 
jsck of encouragement im the maiden's face 
and manner, but as it was he did not notice 


Bee a moment spent in endeavouring to 
recollect the speeeh be had framed in his mind 
pefore coming, Rosenbury said,— 

* You must have noticed, my dear Lady 
Geraldine, that I have been very attentive to 
you of late, and have been a frequent visitor 
aj your house. With a woman’s quick intui- 
tion, you have, perhaps, already guessed the 
reason, and my secret may be to you no secret, 
bats plain revelation |” 

He paused to give his words the benefit of 
an impressive silenee,and to derive some 
encouragement from the maiden’s looks, 

Her face was strangely cold and impassive, 
and her gaze was bent upon the floor, 

After a little, he resumed,— 

“ Since you first dawned upon my vision, 
Geraldine, I have loved you. I know of no 
one who can compare with you in any respect, 
and I offer you my hand and heart, hoping tha 
they may meet with your gracious acceptance, 
The name of Rosenbury will shine with new 
lustre if you will eendescend to wear it |’’ 

“Thave listened to you, my lord,” re- 
sponded Geraldine, in low, clear, tones, ‘ be- 
cause I was bound by a promise to do so, My 
uncle foresaw that you would honour me by 
this proposal, and exacted from me a promise 
tolisten to it. Otherwise, I should have foand 
means to avoid it. I am eonscious of the great 
honour you would do te me, but I cannot 
reciprocate your sentiments, and muat there- 
fore decline your kind and flattering offer! ”’ 

Rosenbury flushed with rage, but he 
managed to control it, as he exclaimed,— 

_ “Will you not take time to consider the sub- 
jet, Geraldine? Weeks—even monthe——”’ 

“No period of time, however long, would 
make me change my decision, my lord! " 

“Allow me to ask, Lady Geraldine, if you 
look higher than me? Perhaps you will marry 
your old admirer, the Duke ?"” 

“TI overlook your words and manner, my 
lord,” said the maiden, with considerable 
hauteur, ‘in consideration of the pain I have 
given you. I shall not marry the Dake to 
whom you refer. As to looking higher than 
you, there isno mame in the peerage more 
honourable than that of Rosenbury. The 
Rosenburys are an ancient and noble race, 
and no one appreciates their record more 
than myself |,” 

A week before, that compliment would have 
gratified and inflated Rosenbury. Now it fell 
unheeded upon his senses, or served only to 
temind him that Nature had not incladed him > 
in that honoured family. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mus Tacanton was dead ! 

It came on Claude Maitland with a thrill of 
horror. The gentle, kindly lady who had 
never spoken an unfriendly word to him— 
the loving, tender mother, who had told him 
only a few hours before she was glad he had | 
Won her child’s heart, and blessed them both. 

ell, he should never hear her voice again, | 

ere was @ genuine sorrow at his heart, He 
grieved for his own cake and Kitty’s, but he | 
ad & stronger feeling even than eorrow— 
indignation, 

Lucy Thornton had been a devoted wife 
and tender mother, For miles round her name 
Was held in reverence; butshe had not been 





happy latterly. For the last month her home 
bad been sadaled with a stranger who openly 
lighted her ; and as ehe herself had confessed 
to bim only the night before she felt in cea- 
pair of getting rid of Marguerite Bovington, 
and breaking the spell she had cast over the 
Squire. 

‘Perhaps he will be sorry now,” thought 
the young lawyer bitterly. ‘' Perhaps be will 
understand now that his devotion to the 
impostor was a real cruelty to his wife. [ 
wish I could go to The Sycamores. I long to 
be with Kitty, bat I should not like » row 
with the Squire while his wife was lying 
dead, Ob, my poor little Kitty,” and some- 
thing like a sob escaped him, “‘ we have both 
lost the best friend we ever had. Things 
will go hardly with you, dear, I fear, without 
your mother.” ° 

He could not eat any breakfast. Before he 
had rung to order away the untastea meal 
Mary opened the door, and ushered in, an- 
eeremoniously, the Vicar. 

‘‘ This is awfal news, Maitland,” said Dr. 
Bolton, kindly. ‘I am jast going up to The 
Sycamores; and, knowing you don’s visit 
there just now, I thought you'd like me to 
take a message to Miss Thornton.” 

Clande wrang hi: old friend's hand, 

** That is good of you. Do you know I was 
thinking of calling and risking the being 
refused admission ; bat if you will take my 
message that will be better. Do you know 
what killed Mrs, Thornton? I saw her 
myself last night, and she was quite well 
then, though certainly in very low spirits.” 

The Vicar stared. 

‘‘Haven’s you heard?” he asked in a 
solemn tone. ‘‘She was murdered!” 

‘* Impossible |” 

‘**§o I should have said. Poor Mra. Thorn- 
ton had not an enemy in the world, ana yet 
she was cruelly done to death within a mile of 
her home—actually murdered in cold blood 
on her husband's land.” 

‘Who did it? 1 have heard nothing." 

‘*Is must have been poachers,” said the 
Vioar, decidedly. .** Though I shall always 
believe the blow was not meant for her. Tne 
pistol was picked up at a short dietance, and 
is in the hands of tae police.” 

‘*I don't think poachers usually carry 
pistols,’’ objected Claude; ‘‘and last night 
was not one they would be likely to be abroad 
early, seeing it was as light as day till one 
o’clock, owing to the full moon.’’ 

‘It seems, from what the groom says, Mrs. 
Thornton ordered the carriage qaite iste, and 
drove into Bovington, a thing she had never 
done before after dark.” 

**She came here,” said Olaude, frankly. 
“TI don't know whether there will be any 
inquiry about it, but I would rather you 
shonid know all I can tell. Mra, Taornton 
came to me in sore distress, She said her 
husband was completely infatuated with 
Marguerite Bovington, and——” 

‘- Wish the girl who claims to be Miss 
Bovington !"’ corrected the Vicar, mildly. 

*Jastso. Mrs. Thornton said she and her 
daughter were simply nonentities in sneir 
own home, and begged me to tell her if there 
was no way of ridding them of their unwel- 
come guest. I suggested Mre. Thornton and 
her daughter should go on a long visit to 
some rekations, when Miss Bovington, of 
course, could not remain at The Sycemores 
in their absence. She seemed quite pleased 
at the idea, and became much more cheerful.” 

‘* Bat you said she wae in low epirits ?’’ 

** Undoubtedly. She told me this in confi- 
dence, Vicar. She was troubled abous her 
son. It ia the Squire’s great wish that Vere 
should marry Mies Bovington, and his mother 
said she would rather see him in hie grave. 
She said good-bye to me very kindly, »ua tola 


! me she wes glad I was to have Kiscy. Is 


struck me at the time her manner was rather 
solemn ; bat I explained it to myself by think- 
ing if she really lefs home it might be some 
months before we met again.” 

“ Well, it is a bad piece of business. I must 





"e pon, now, Maitiend, Whas message shall 
I take for you?” 

‘Give my dear love to Kitty, and ask her 
to tell me how I cen ¢ee her,” 

Tse Vicar smiled yood-temperedly. Tn 
common wish most people who knew of Mizg 
Thornton's engagement, hie sympathy was 
entirely with the lovers. In fact, he had ag 
good as told the Squire so. 

‘Look here, Maitland! It seems wrong for 
® man of my years to countenance rebellion ; 
but I've koown you from a boy, and I am 
nearly as fond of Kitty Thornton as though 
she were » child of myown. If you can't 
Mansge & Meeting any other way, and she 
wishes for one, I think well let you use the 
Vicarage.” ‘ 

He crove quickly to The Sycamores. Truth 
to say, Dr. Belson shrank from the task 
before him. A good man and a kind one, he 
bad for years been so absorbed in his poor 
people and his books that to take an active 
pert io worldly matters came officals to him, 

Once roused to action his jadgment was 
clear and prompt as witness his refosal to 
recognise the African traveller as Rebecca 
Bovington's heiress; but he hated interference 
of all Kinds, 

He nad, moreover, very strong feclings. He 
was thoroughly indigcant with the Squire 
for his conouot during the last faw montha, 
and yet he was conscious that, with Mrs, 
Thornton lying dead ia the house, it was 00 
time to remonstrate with her husband. 

Every blind was lowered, The shadow of 
trouble rested on the house. Mrs, Thornton's 
favourite dog came to meet the Vicar, whining 
sadly, as though to ask him to restore hig 
mistress, and when Jenkins opened the door 
he looked pale and grief-stricken, 

**T th. aghs you would come soon, sir,” he 
said, respectfully, ‘I sm thankfal to see 
you.’ 

He looked so mysterious and so doubtful 
what to Go with the visitor that Dr. Bolton 
said, qnietly,— 

** Just les me have a talk with you Jenkins, 
and hear anything you can tell me, if the 
Squire and Miss K sthleen are too upset to see 
me. I did not expect they would care to be 
ciatarbed, bat somehow I could not stay away 
a3 such a time, knowing, too, that Mr. Vere 
was abroad.” 

“It youd step in here, sir,’’ and Jenkins led 
the way reepeosfally to a tiny room at the end 
of the hal), where, in brighter times Kissy had 
been used 63 see the poor pensioners. 

He closed the door with » tronbled look, and 
then turned sppealingly to the Vicar, as though 
asking him to -peak, 

Is was characteristic of Dr. Bolton that, 
thongh Visionary and absent-minded in every- 
day fe, in times of real troable and need he 
was alwaye ready, and proved himeeif 
possessed of practical common sense, and 
almost womanly gentleness. 

** My poor fellow,” he said, kindly, ‘it’s a 
terrible thing to have one you loved cat off so 
sudéenly. I know I feel as thongh I had lost 
one of my own flesh and blood; but your 
mistress was a good woman, Jenkins, if ever 
there was one, and that must be ons com- 
fort.” 

“ Sir,” said the butler, solemnly, ‘ you'll 
keep to that, won’s you? You'll not let them 
talk you into slandering my dear dead lady. 
Yoo’i! nos Jes that she-fiend upstairs break 
Miss Kathleen's heart by speaking ill of her 
mother?” 

To say that the Vicar was surprised is to 
pnt it far too mildly. His first idea wae that 
Jenkins was druok, but another look at the 
pale, troubled face undeceived him, 

* Speak plainly,” he commanded. “It ig 
best for ussil. Jast tell me what you mean, 
Jenkins; and just remember, please, 1’d as 
soon hear anyone slander my own wife as Mrs. 
Thornton !”’ 

Jenkins bowed his head approvingly. 

-* Bir, when we found the mietress last night 
lying still and cold—cone to death, 80 to say, at 
our doors—I thought things were bad enough; 
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but there’a fresh trouble now. That woman— | 


Miss Bovington—she s actually during to eay 
it wae not marder, but suicide. She hints the 
mistress was strange in her ways for some 
days past, and that she took her own life while 
temporarily insane,” 

Dr. Bolton's indignation folly equalled | 
Jenkina’s desire. He brought down bis cleuched | 
fist with a bang on the table. His face wag 
pale with anger, and he did not stop to choose 
his words 

‘* Tt’s an abominable lie!” 

« OF couree it is, sir,” said the butler; “ but | 
the worst of it is, the master’s taken it up, and 
seems to believe it!” 

“ He couldn't!" 

‘s He does, sir!’ returned the butler, mourn- } 
folly. “As first be was quite broken down 
with grief, and vowed vengeance sgeinst his 
wife’s murderers; but this morning she saw 
him and heard abont it, and she conirived to 
put this hatefal thought into his bead, and, 
what is worse, to make it seem plausible.” 

“Just tell me her arguments,” ssid the 
Vioar, gravely. “I only hope Miea Kitty 
has not heard them?” 

**She has, sir. She jnet went ont of the 
room saying she'd not stay to hear her 
mother slandered. Miss Bovington declares 
that to drive alone in the dark on a March 
evening without an object was the «ct of » mad- 
woman, and that Mrs, Thornton took the 
pistol with her, and meant to kill herself 
before she came home.” 

The Vicar's face cleared. 

**] can disprove that, Jenkins. Your mie- 
tresa had a Jong conversation with Mr, Claude 
Maitland at his own house. She was. there, 
I believe, nearly an hour, and she. distinctly 
told him she intended toleave The Sycamores, 
on a visit to her brother, and take Miss 
Thornton, with her.” 

** Are you sure, Vicar? ”’ 

‘I am eco anre that I have just come from 
he Maitland, and I heard the story trom 

im.” 

Tears of relief stood in the butler’s ayes, 

“Tinney ought to believe yon,” he said, 
eagerly ; “ but that anyone should dare to say | 
the mistreas commited suicide makes me feel | 
ready. to knock them down.” 

They were interrupted. The door opened | 
noiselessly, and Miss Bovington entered. She | 
gave the Vicar a obilly little bow (she had | 
never forgiven him for doubting her claims to | 
Bavington Manor), and then turned sbarply | 
to the butler. 

“Your maater has rung twice, Jenkins, | 
He wants to know why you are neglecting , 
your duties while the family are ia suek | 
tronble ?”’ 

Jenkins tcok no more notice of the, reproof | 
than if is had not been epoken, 

‘Should you like to see the Squire, Dr. 
Bolton? If so, I will ask him if he can 
receive you.” 

* Tell him I am here,”’ returned. the, Vicar ; 
“‘and, Jenkins, sand word to Misa Toornton I 
should very mach like to speak to her.” 

Left alone with the woman he detested, if 
Buch a kincly-natured man could be said to 
detest anyone, Dr. Bolton sat down iu a low 
chair, and relapsed into eilence. He was a 
clever man, snd he was, quite aware thas to 
get at Mies Bovington’s intentions is waa far 
better to force her to epeak first, If she 
really wished to impress upon people that 
poor Lucy Thornton had committed suicide, 
Bhe would soom show her hand. He was 
right. 

“ This is a terrible ooourrence! ” she began. 

“It is always terrible when murder is 
committed,’”’ replied the Vicar, ‘‘and I know 
of no one more likely to be deeply mourned 
than Mrs Thornton, Tae less to her family 
is irreparable ; but to herself the. change must 
be a gain. since she had long since prepared 
for a better home.”’ 

Mise Boviugton ami'ed scornfally. 

“I don’t understand such things. I don't 
g0 in for being religions; but I never heard 
before suicides were fis fer Heaven!” 











* Thaé hag nothing to do with Mrs. Tiorn- 
ton.”’ 

Tae gitl shrugged her shoulders. 

* The inquess opens this morning at twelve. 
T fancy you will find then that the law of 
England ealls self-inflieted death—suicide," 

He looked at her keenly. 

‘I fancy you are not & woman to do any- 
thing without an object,’’ be said, bluntly. 
“Now, what ia your objectin fixing sucha 
oroel charge on my dead friend? She never 
injared you. Her house was, opened to you 
warmly, as though you had, been a chosen 
friend, I am positive she never spoke an 
unkiod word to you,” 

“Sbe would not haye dared! Squire 
Toornton is an. English gentleman, and 
would know hew to protect his. guesta.”’ 

‘‘I rather fancied an English gentleman's 
firss duty was. to his wife! From the first 
day of your coming to this. houge. you have 
tried to mar the of it, You have 
treated Mrs. Thornton and her danghter with 
the, moss insulting contempt. Now, what 
had you to gain by it? These. ladies had 
nothing to do with your claims to the Manor. 
Had Mrs. Thornton loved you as a, daughter 
she ceuld not have helped. a tittle. to, make 
the law pronounce you Rebecos. Bavington's 
heiress. If you wanted to puniah anyone for 
the delay in setsling your identisy I was 
the person to attack, nos two. defenceless 
women.” 

Her lip curled, 

‘“* [ never forgive a slight,” she said, bitterly. 
“* Mre. Thornton and her daughter showed me. 
pretty plainly I was an unwsloome guest, 
and so I thought,they should repent their in- 
hospitality. But. here comes the venerable 
Jenkins!” 

‘My master. will see, you, sir!” he said, 
gravely. ‘Caen, as, Dr. Bolton. followed, the 
bustier whispered, * Missa, Kitty's ia the old 
ri a , and ahe wants you te go.to, her 
there!”’ 

It struck Dr. Balton that the, bereaved 
widower felt hislosa lesa. than, anyone would 
have expected; but-he was a charitable. man, 
and guessed very likely the Squire. was kept 
up by excitement, and had not, yet. had time; 
to realise the blow that had befallen, him.. 

He stayed ten minutes with hig old. friend, 
and. when he left him. it, was with an intense, 
desize.— in, spise. of his profession, and bia 
being by mature. a mean, of peace—ta knook 
down his old ally; fornot. only had Jamea 
Thornton taken, up the, theery, of suicide 
warmly, bnt, be, really. seemed. to, prefer.the 
ides. to. thinking hia wife had. bees. murder 

‘Why, if I thought we. were liable. to be, 
killed juet walking in our own grounds I abonld 
never have an easy, moment,” he. gaid, cam- 
plainingly, when the Vicar disagreed with 
him, ‘1 should never leave the house with- 
out feeling I. might be murdered before. I got 
back to it)” 

* Better that. than fix such a, shadow. on; 
your wife's memory !”’ 

“Poor Looy!” and. he. sighed heavily 
enough. “1 wag very fond of her, and, we 
spent many years happily. together; basher 
mind had been giving way for weeks.” 

**T don’t believe it!” said the Vioar flatly. 

* You did not sea. much, of, her,” objected 
the Squire. 

‘Tl eaw quite enough. No, Mr. Thornton, 
that. your wife, was, unhappy—miserably un. 
happy, I may, say——during the, last. week of 
her life. no.ene, wilk deny; but, hex. brain was 
as clearand her. intellect as. unclonded aa. my 
own” 

The Squire sheek his head. 

‘Lucy and I alwaya thought alike till 
lately. Poor thing, lLmight have known, when 
she. begen,to. differ from me continually, the 
brain was.testering !"” 

“If everyone, whe, differa from you must. 
needs have. ®. tottering brain, Squire, I’m 
afraid there are net many, sane, people.in this 
neighbourkood, Mes. Therpton way: to 
all your whims ontil they. aff her ohil. 
dren, She did not like your preventing your 





— 


daughter from marrying a worthy ya 

who was devoted to her, and Ham Sonny 
nant at your scheme for uniting your son to 4 
designing adventuress; but as for taking her 
life, I don’t believe the idea of it ever entered 
her head.” 

** You will say next I did it!” 

“‘No;” returned the Vicar, warmly, «J 
shall not. You made your poor wife miserable 
by your infatuation for an impostor; but I 
ow think you ever dreamed of borting 

eri” 


: The Squire looked fall into Dr. Bolton's 
ace. 

“* Have you heard they found the pistol— 
the pistol that killed her ?—and it was one of 
@ couple I keep always in my-own possession, 
I had them oust of their case three days ago 
to clean them ; and, by some awfaol mistake, 
forgot to lock them up again, Look here!” 
aud he put a case into Vicar’s hands, 
“ Open it, and jadge for yourgelf!"’ 

ecase was evidently made for a brace of 
pistols, but only one, waa in its place, 

Dr. Bolton took out the weapon, and reoog- 
nised is at once as one of a pair that. had been 
presanted to the Squire afew years before. It 
oan hg monogram and, creat, and the date of 
the gift. 

That anyone could hays a pistol precisely 
like. this, and bearing the. same monogram 
and creat, seemed impoagsible, 

The. Vicar's jadgment was. .. Who. 
ever murdered Mrs. Thornton stolen one 
of her husband's pistola, The.cruel deed was 
no rash act of peachers, bus, a deep-laid, pre- 
meditated crime, 

“Squire,” he oried, anxiously, “Try and. 
look back carefully. On which day did you 
last actually sea these two piatola in, their 


“On Monday,’ replied. Mk, Thornton, 

. “Tt doege’s need. mugh,” looking 

back, ‘‘ to tell that. [waa ont.the whole of 

Taesday, and yesterday I. was writing letters 

the whole day, I pnt the pistols back into 

their case on Monday jaat, before lunoh, and | 
never looked at them sgain. until the 


inspector came this, morning, and told me my 
wife had actually been with. firearms 
stolen from this house.’ 


“Monday, at launch time!" repeated the 
Vicar, thonghsfally; ‘‘and Mra. Thornton 
was killed on Wednesday. night. Is will go 
hard with me if I do not fiad out, who. had 
access to this room between, those, times,” 

“ You will fiad that no one ever comes into 
this room except members of my own a 
Strangers are never shown bere at all. 
must have been a case of suicide.” 

And the Vicar, finding it impoasible to change 
his old friend’s opinion, lefs hina, with 
desire, before alluded to, of wishing he could 
have tried summary foree, so, annoyed Was 
he at Mr. Thornton's sentiments. 





CHAPTER XY, 


‘* Puzase take me away!” 

These were the first- wosds-of poor Kath: 
leen Thornton when she saw her old friend. 

It was,barely twelve hopre since she ba 
lost her mother ; and yet the girl who, till 
lately, had been her father’s darling—the 
bright, high-spirited daughter, who had once 
seemed far more to. her- father: than to her 
gentle mother, was conscious of bus one. desire 
—to leave home! 

‘* My poor child!” And the Vioar-held her 
hand ip deep. sympathy. ‘I wish your brother 
wag here!” 


ag 
“I feel almost mad!” said Kathleen. ‘TO 
have, lost my mother. after weeks of illness, 


would bave been hard enough ; but, to have, 


beem, taken suddenly, withont one farewell 
word, is terrible! And that is nog.she worst! 
Perhapa you have net beard?" — . 
‘ My dear girl, I know everything. Jenkins 
gave. me.a hint, and I have seep your, father, 
anit you try and make, him, think differ; 
en y ” 
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T talked till I lost-all, pasienes with him. 

It's strange thing, to manne 70%: Kitty; and, 

wrong thing considering my 

on - ae profession; but I lenged:to 
him down!” 


Kitty did: not. reproye: Dr. Bolton. for higs). 
pressed. hig. hand, 


re er ee ap iach é 
looked:piseously 1 B0Ge SAYIRE— 
“Oh, deat Dr. Bolton, please: take: me 


! ” 
ay Phang ig) noslning, I: slonid: like. bother, 
child; andiyou.knew my, wife would:waleome, 
Batwhatwould your father-sny.?*' 


“Do ~ inquest opens at twelve? 
Dr. Boltams will you: go?” 

‘| will/be there, dear!" he said; soothingly, 
“but I believe it will-oaly be a master of:formay| 
to-day. [don’t think: they, can take any evi- 


dence tillitoxmorrows amq now, child, I have | ' 


a message forvyou.. Glande Maitiana sent. you 





his dear:love, and ito know how andy 
where he; can 8 Hep was almost the 
person who toy: your mother; and 
though I know. the: there is no 
wha weew you, we, alliof, 


us, believe, otherwise; so; Kitty, if you, will 
had better sco. Mr. 


you-see.your loveras 
Kitty thanked 


“Twill come tomight,;” she said, gravely, 
“atterdark, I don't: think I could bear to be 
alone-here then |” 

“ And-you are not aftaid?.” asked-the Vicar, 
quietly. ‘‘ You do not mindigoing: through the 

alone, after last night?” 

“No one.will hurt-me! ” 

“They hart your mother!" 

Kitty looked straight imto -his face, 

“De, Bolton, it was not poaehers who 
killed mamma. She was murdered in cold 
blood’ andi malice: for: seme, objeat: which 
Ecannct: even: guess. If the, same * 
son Wiskes my  dewtle, too, depend soentetlen 
will compass it, even,itdimevenlathteis bonsa.!* 

“ Katsy |’ the Viicen's texessas altaogs breath- 

+ Bovelgyon Rave nofany suspipion ?! 


** bhayeoly* 

“But who?” 

Texrified, theigink looked rownd, theroom.as 
though adeaid: the. walle might: hoar her,.and 


seeres.. 

“ Misa Bovington !/' 

“Good Heavens! But, oftiid.itt ia: impow, 
sible. She.eoald now brazen it omdas she does 
ihebe hadi comm itmd murder,’ 

“bdo not.cay ale Gide t herself,” seid Kitty, 
dlowly, “FE believe she stele, the pistol; and 
cansed the murder to be dong More lnannok 
sane. I Rnow-sle: (wa had: batten nos: ase 
Ramen) dined slose,with my, fabaer, andi waa 
with him for some timeateer inthe: drawing: 
room. I had been. lying doma with a bad 
headache. I left my room atwine o'clock. I 
heard the hous-olsime- ag-I- weet- dowastairs, 
aud on, my: wan dowa I. mek Miss Bovington 
iol tp Bonsis Lodge, aly haltvpeat eich. Wis 

f «Od: paat 
found hex ae eleven, amd, 
had been dead ae.houraedia-balfon:longer: So: 
JOR seg it. xeamsi mpsssible if the. manrden ved 
COmmesttnck af heli past.nime, or earlier: thas: 
ae bub that she. inetigated it: b am 
Resitive: ” 


‘*My> dearek’’’ saidt the Vicar, gravely; “hk 
won! try to axgne-with you: Liikethis woman 
qMike ag as you do; bnt.k can's.sea: (even 
admitting, he. waa wiehed enens)t0.¢tain har 
Te witty mardon) hew abjvet: ins kiting, Mes. 


‘+ Lfeakib here? enidh Kitty, patting ane hand: 


techershears. ‘Dae:ficentinan [ever saw thes! andi 


thoe of Marguerite Bovingten.! seamed tokne # 

workmee sometersiblecorrom. Oa! 
Da. Bolton, how can I ge om living, im thax 
Same hong: with. her-~breaking bread: witht) 
her, when I know she has killed my mosher bh’ 


tha desten says, she | Shels 


had arrived, ing the inquest until the 
following, day. I+, would, take place at, the 
‘' Bovington Armya,’’ and: was, to open at; ten 


young-lady, had thought she should have.the 
firat news, 

‘* Have you,told:papa.?” 

“Tm going, to, him now, Misa, Kathleen, 


Boyington 
‘opmsed by Jenkins having, to straggle with 
himself before he: substituted a milder-ph 
for ‘‘that crocedile,’”’ which had: been 










Was /®, nameless jadica in, 
sina ‘ down to mmmoal:wlila ivan 
“ Tekalitell my wife,you- willycame 
her. to-night, Kitty,’’ heeaid, ¢ 


out, ‘I have asked your young lady. te,epend 
an hour or so with us to-night, Sheought 


of. the.servants attends her to the Vicarage?’ 
. aie oome. — your reverence,” Was 
ine* prompt reply. 
Kathieem:eatealone in the deserted schegl- 
room}, served her lanch, there, 
and. 


1 maid-sa}-by-ber, and:teied: to 
per her to eat. Bat it-was.ofenenge; a 
glasa.of wine.and a biseuit were all she. could 
swallow. She.waved away the other. things 
impatiently, and the maid herself carried 
them away. 

“Try and sleep, Misa Kitty,” she pleaded, 
affectionately. ‘' Indeed, yon look worn out, 
and the mistress; Heaven bless her, would 
have been the first to get you to take care of 
yourself.” 

Kitsy;sigheds Shectank baqk-on.the sole 
and epfifanedsPace te.cover her.withia seftsilix 
rngc Themaaidilingexed)relucisnty.. 

‘“T vial youowould gota hed, Miva Kitty,” 
she. apggneted; respeotially.. ‘You'd reak 
bekker shans/"’ 


‘* I cannot go,” answered Kitty. ‘ik; seem 
tefoal Lomausgs: ba. 9% hand ig, cane anything 
fneaht is fonudauds [tI wees upateirs I shoald 
meke: rey brain: acha by: fanszing I. heard 
things, and that waa wanted,by psps.”’ 

Pasowithdeam Oildandifaipufalscervenkas 
she waa, ahe conl& not; bring: herself to sug: 
ges tosher yours lady:thetcia hex own, room 
she would have been safer from-tke_chanee of 
aceing Mian Bevington, These two: hadi not 
mes since tba nighk beforer. 

Hyery, convaniiiaotbe house wea farionsshad 
| tlie atrangen hed usunped Kathieen’s, ric bttal 
, pDinoe: aa.hex fakher’scompanionand couforser, 


large: establishment; bug: whas, world haya, 
lenjoyod giving Mies Bovington a ‘“sessing: 
| dom,” asckheyrex lity. 
PRace.\wens.streighs to the. hutlex, 

‘*E canis ger. Mia, Kasbleen to, 20, to, bed; 
16: lpings down in, the. agheolxeom, I 
shouldn’t think, that: vipex world have. the 
wickedness to disturb hen-teere,’’ ; 

“She's bad enough: for: sanyébing,’’ said: 
Jenkins; ‘‘bat doniti yom worry, Rage: If; 
whey're to. stay, in thee same honage they; mnst, 
meet some titsa, I'drather myself itpwas 20908 
‘Miss Kitty can’t —— ———— 
| dons, alneady,;, amb if; a Boviagsan.forgets 
tha respect dne,to. her, it might; givethe.poor,. 
deen young ledyavchanceciiescaps., Sha be 
happies: fam andy more, ab: peage: aay, frou, 
The Syoamones if < -—+ emocnememeriee 

ordarevernyone about.’ . 
Kwableen, back. declamed sleep, impossible, 
bné:afeer Pace leis ber phy sical fatigag bagan, 
to gener: iteelt: hedr spente a nigh of 
Grneligrief andanxzieby, her-mind had-been-on 
tha-esreteh albday. 





Jenkins knocked at the door. A mossage 


Toe perfect quiet .of the room, the soft 


“tae Se | 
Vicar: rege to £0. renege ein i 

Sycamoreaapasly theese hours; but-he- 

itawe- —— that time could: he haye. ones i 


kins/'to-the butler, who;waited: to. him, 


While hes-qlandes,of thei dead, mashes, hed | 
| madesthesm:hen sone foes Notonp im thes | 


be | Avother, third. wonld go, ta, Kussyzh 


warmth of the wood fire, lulled her into a kind 
of fistal slamber. 
Io; was. more like dosing than refreshing 


o'clock, Jenkins, who waa, loyal to. his: sleep; butit.was better, at any rate, than the 


terrible. wakefalagss which had gone before. 
Saddenly she epaned her eyes, and saw that 

she,wagmo longer #ione. Margusrite Boving- 

ton, dressed in %, s0f6 bleck;casmmere, sat ina 


He's in the, study, and that—thas Mias:| lowchair-by thasofa. She might have been 
with him!" The;pange, wagy| t 


mai oranhoar Is was impos- 


Bi 2 ‘ 
: ee started) up;in horror. ag ale met 
thesmocking gazo ol-hex-beantifal eyes, 
‘tT themght I shepid; apleass, besecore from 


ne : Lewes 


d:better stay,here.”’ 
‘Dihe, vole, was, tow, and  ohaietieete 
60 


fly bacanceit. was, gesting. 
+. and.stoutly. ag, he pomegens Bovington agdgoitiy-mayed her chairy., 
anépicions of Marguerite. ing ses ‘place, hexself- bet weea-Kathleen and;tiea,cloor, 


‘observing, in the came togg,— 

‘I wish to speak to you,’ 
- “I desire no conversation, with, you,!”’ 
returned Kathleen, bitterly, ‘‘ Lot, me;pass; 
if you please!” 
| “IT shall not! Has. your, motheria: malady 
already infected;you, Miss Taornton, thas you 


not to be alone here, Will you see teafong,| are behaving in such anexéracrdinary manner 


towards your father'a.qneax?’’ 

.| ‘Leave my motherie.mamealone. You are 

not worthy-to takeit: on- your, lips!” replied 

Kitsy, resesting, herself: upon, the sofa—not 

_| because she. was-coaquered. by her foe, bat for 
the. simple reason that her. trembling knees 

refased to. suppor’ her ing. 

“We. had better underatagd each other 
plainly,” said Mias.Bovington, coaily, ‘ First 
I have to teli you that the Squire.hasa bagged 
me to remain here until he.feois equal himself 
to go away for change of scene. He is kind 
enough to say that he values my poor com- 
panionship and efforts to assuage hia griof, 
and that he shrinks from being icf) alone with 
hia headstrong, rebellious daughter!’ 

Tarobhing thongh: her, head! waa with peda, 
Kathleen made & brieh calonlation, She 
believed Vere:was.on hig.way home, sinca, his 
last letter had announced. his, return, to, Gape 
Tern, where im & few days after writing, he 
wouldireoaive her td append, 

If han brathen stprtad u4 ong, 29 6ba,hepad 
hie hed sleeady. lets, Afrios, he; waald be. at 
= oa tere ate nexs Weed oF the one 

son, 

At: worse he. would, only have,toendare hex 
troubjes. along fon ten days, Ad. bess, Vere 
wonld.ba wisk ber in-foor.. This thought ave 
her courage, ' 

“ Wet my fester haa: arranged with; you 
E. neither know mor, care,’ she said, aodly. 
‘\Waaile you remaining this house,l epall. keep 
to this room. and my,owa,bedroam, Between 
you and mg friendseip, is,impoasible; sndit I 
ayn.to remanbah YORALE OGL BROS, ii mast be 
hy, notwecing.you!:” — 
| _ Whasds yougobjaction tome?” de 





| Marguerite, coldly. ‘“‘Are you disappoi 
heosnse,throughs my arzivalin Yorkehire, your 
brosben will.nes,beaame. Ra becom, Bovington:s, 
heir? It seqms,to mashas.Mr, Vere,Taorapen, 
has alneady the prospect of am ample Loraung,, 
unless he digpleaxeads, fatbex ! ; 

Toe, em paavia on the last. words was texnible. 
Lhe darted. sexess Kathlepnis mind thas. her 
father'a-propenty Waa no} entailed; and if thie 
| Syren: chose. to, work, Upon, big. intasuasian, 
what would happen ? - “apteteatranne ie 
money, atdeass, was,aate,, 

Oae,tsind bad been, sestled on Vere, 80, that 
henreceived: theintex ass yean vy. a,grinoi- 
Pal, would gota bis gbildreg; at, bi 

+. BEOs 


videdishe marzied .with.hen pareate, co 
Meanwhile it; amd, tha remainder. of. 
Thorasgn’s propery, was in the, bands, of 
trustees, whe paid ‘har: the intexass yearly. 

It Mavanenite Bovingten,:addepigas on, the 
Squizeis. property, be eowds leauge her. The 
Sycamores. and, eveny. pansy, of. hig, omn. 


forsane,, F 
He could not leave her one penny of his 
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[KATHLEEN STARTED UP IX 


wife's; bot if he chose he could retain the 

eat of two-thirds of it for bis lifetime, 
At any rate Vere bad four hundred a-year. 
Thae moch wae safe, 

For beree)f Kitty cared nothing. She knew 
thas Claude Maitland would welcome ber to 
his bears if she brought bim not a eilver rix- 
pence. At )ast, reeing Miss Bovington reemed 
to expect an answer, ebe seid, gravely ,— 

* ] cannot tel) you why] dislikeyou, Ifyou 
received every — of Miss Bovington’s 
property tomorrow I should not mind. I 
never wanted it for Vere. He never wanted 
it for bimee)t.” 

** Bow disinterested! Perbaps you would be 
BO glad to see The Sycamores free of me, that 
you would not mind my enjoying the Manor, 
ape that accounts for your generosity 2?” 

Katbieen never denied the charge. 

*] am very tired,” she said, wearily, “and 
even jou will admit I bave gone throvgh 
=< to try me. I should be glad to be 

e ” 


“Presently,” returned her tormenior, 
quietly. *“ We bad better understand each 
other first. I believe Mr. Vere Thornton is 
on bis way to England. Is it your intention 
to to poison bis mind against me?" 

“You do not know my brother. Vere is 
#0 inpately just that if he recognises you as 
Margverite Bovington he would say so, even 
thonogh you were bis most bitter enemy.” 

“ Whieb I am not.” 

“You bave seen my brother,” said Kath. 
een, simply. “ You may not remember him, 
bat 1 know your face made no common im- 
— on bis fancy. When Vere comes 

, Mise Bovington, if you are indeed the 

he met on that moonlight night at Baas- 

teim, believe me he will say so, even 

thongh it cost bim a fortune ten times the 
value of the one you claim,” 

Marguerite looked at her searchingly. 

“10 is absurd that my prospects should 
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rest jast em the chance of a young man's re- 
calling a face which he saw once for perhsps 
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HORROR AS SHE MET THE MOCKING GAZE OF MARGUEBITE BOVINGTON’S EYES J] 


three minutes! I produce the certificate of 
my own birth and my parents’ marriage. I 
can show at least = dczen letters written to 
me by my father, Walter Bovington. It is 
abeurd all these should go for pothing, and 
my wealth or poverty be at Mr. Vere Thorn- 
ton’s decision.’ 

“You need not bave it so,” said Kathleen, 
gravely. ‘As I told my father Jast night, 
you bave no real need to await my brother's 
return. His friend Kenneth Martin, who was 
with him at Basefontein, is now in London. 
He would come bere in s day if cent for.” 

“ Ana if I refuse to accept such interested 
testimony—whbat then?” 

**] svppose you bave only to bring forward 
semeone who knew you in Africa for the 
Marguerite Bovington described in the certi- 
cates and papers? That is where the 0) ffi- 
culty lies. Dr. Bolton is a cautious man. 
He would pot naturally like te pay over a 
large fortune unless be were convinced beyond 
all doubt the recipient was the rightful 
heiress!" 

“Ah!” said Marguerite, as she eer 
“you bave not answered my question? Is it 
war or peace between us? Do you mean to 
speak sgainss me to your brother, and per- 
suade bim over to your views?” 

“I sball not even speak to Vere of the 
matter of your identity. I shall tell him (and 
remember, please, you have forced thie from 
me) of the misery you bave wrought in our 
bome, and of my earnest wish that you 
should leave it.”’ 

‘*The Sycamores does not belong to your 
brotber yet,” said Marguerite, with s scornfal 
laugh. ‘ Then,” as she moved her chair, and 
so freed Kitty's passage, “you can go now. 
You bave told me ali I want to know.’’ 

At seven o’clock Kathleen Norman left The 
Bycamores to go to the Vicarage. Jenkins 
would gladly have accompanied her, but the 
Squire bad fixed the dinner hour for seven. 

Pace begged to walk with her young lady, 
but Kathleen refused. She knew perfectly 





that her father’s anger would fall heavily om 
anyone who aided in her stolen meeting with 
her lover, and she did not wish to bring the 
faithful maid into trouble. En 

Just as the Squire was sitting down to 
dinner his daughter walked fearlessly —- 
the ball out into the grounds. And then the 
mystery began. ¢ 

Claude Maitland waited at the Vicarage till 
miénight. but bis fancée never arrived. -- 

Dr. Bolton was interrupted at bie breakfast 
the next morning by poor Jenkins, who came 
to implore his aid, 

Mise Thornton bad left ber home the even- 
ipg before at seven o'clock. Ske bad never 
since returned to it, and beth loége- keepers 
declared positively she bad never 
through the gates, 

The Vicar sent off a messenger for Claude 
Maitland. He felt her lover beet person 
to search for the missing girl! 


(To be continued.) 








A Bosron barber bas discovered that the un- 
pleasant feeling in the cranium, cansed by 8B 
excessive indulgence in stimulants, can be ré- 
moved in a few miuutes by the application of 
towels saturated in hot water. Since the 
announcement of his method of redocing what 
is known as “swelled head,” several of the 
barbers of the Hub regularly apply tbe remedy. 
To be done properly, not only one towel alone, 
nor two, should be used, but at least half- 
a-dozen, completely covering the face 
with the steaming cloth, and replacing each 
towel as it becomes cool with another fresh 
from the hot-water faucet. A dreamy languor 
creeps over the senses, and in a short time 
patient is enabled to go forth with a clear head, 
an active brain, and the elasticity and vigour 
ofanew man. The het towel draws the bi 
away from the brain to the face, making the 
skin much warmer than the air, which, when 
04 —_ is withdrawn, cools and refreshes 

e skin, 
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[“'% WILL BE EXPLICIT!” HENBY FEASER SAID, 


SOVELETTE. } 
MARIGOLD. 
CHAPTER L 


A tone studio, elegantly farnished, and 
baring evident signs of woman’s presence ; 
gilzy curtains screening off a small portion 
vhich was a bower of beauty, with ite 
thinettes and pictures, its dainty carpet and 
lounging chairs; and on a small table was a 
tip of embroidery, a heap of bright-hued 
tks, and a tiny gold thimble. 

In a low chair a girl of some eighteen 
‘immers was seated, her hands loosely 
daeped, and her eyes fall of dreaming 
thoughts, A beautifal creature, with a slim 
supple figure, and delicate, high-bred face ; the 
mouth was small and curved, the upper lip 
thort; the eyes clear and brown as summer 
poola, and about the low broad brow fell tiny 

ot yellow brown bair, 

Wore a gown of ssthetic shade and 
thape, for she was one who disdained the 
monstrosities of modern fashion, and her 

g0od taste in adorning her pretty person 
had been cultivated by the artist father whose 
idol and darling she was. 

He, seated before his easel, seemed in quite 
Ses 4 aned as she; for, all unknown to her, 

Watching with eyes of love the varyin 
changes of her mobile face. He was a man 0: 

Presence, with rugged, intellectual coun- 
antnee ; an RA. and very popular with his 
tllow-artists on account of bis geniality and 

88 to give a helping hand to all who 
heeded it. Successful in his profession beyond 
the wildest dreame of his youth, possessed of a 
a Private fortune, and a lovely, loving 
Fetter. it seemed to the outer world that 
j Fraser could bave nothing left to 
ttire ; that there could be no cloud upon his 
sky; and few ever guessed shat the grief he 

felt, when his young wife died in giving 


| 





birth to her child, was rot less poignant now 
than eighteen years ago. Perhaps it was 
keener, use he had so striven to bide it; 
and now the pain at his heart was bard indeed 
to bear, for he knew that soon the “' pledge of 
their love” would be taken from him. 

Only last night a suitor had offered himself 
for Mies Fraser. She smiled on him; but 
although the father bad no reason for distrust, 
he disliked the idea of such an alliance, and 
wished, with all his heart, that she had chosen 
the other lover—a clever, poor, bat rising young 
artiss whom Henry Fraser hud known from 
boyhood, 

Presently he spoke,— 

* Marigold, come here,” and she rose and 
went towards him. 

He took the slender, supple hands in his. 

** Darling,” he said, ‘‘soon Dunbar Gorst 
will come for your answer. What am I to 
say to him? Think wel), my daughter, for 
this is a step which, once taken, cannot be re- 
trieved. Remember that to-day you are choos- 
ing the happiness or misery of all your life to 
come ; and (much asI Jove you) I would rather 
see you dead than murried to a man who 
would not love and cherish you as all your life 
you have been loved and cherished.” 

The sweet, flowerlike face grew very pale, 
bat the young, clear voice was steady as she 
made answer,— 

‘‘Dear father, I am not afraid to trust 
Dunbar ; and when you understand him better 
you will be glad to think you did not oppose 
my choice. I wish! oh I do wish I could 
have given my heart where you desired ; but I 
cannot think of Mr. Gwynne in any other 
than a friendly light. Dear, when you married 
mother you loved her with all your heart. 
There was no one else you could have 
married.” 

A spasm of pain crossed his face, and he 
sighed heavily. 

** Let it be as you wish, Marigold ; but, oh! 
my child, what will home be without you?” 

She looked startled, 
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“How LONG ARE YOU GOING TO INSULT AND NEGLECT MY CHILD? "’] 


‘‘ Why should not I remain with you?” 

‘* Ifit could be,” he began. ‘‘ But no. I don’t 
fancy Dunbar Gorst would care for such an 
arrangement, especially as he would bave to: 
leave you here whilst he is starring in the 
provinces. However, I will make the pro- 
poss for oh, child! my darling cbild, it will 

like death to lose you! There,I am & 
foolish old man, and deserve to be shot for 
saddening you. And what am I to say to 
Trevor Gwynne?” 

‘‘That whilst I am honoured by his pro- 
posal I cannot accept it, because I have given 
my heart eleewhere, And oh! my dear one, 
my dear one, for my sake you will try to think 
kindly of Dunbar, and to believe in him as I 
believe!” 

‘** Yes, my child, yes !"’ he answered, cheer- 
folly, but his heart was heavy witbin him. 
The fascinating, handsome young actor did 
not impress him favourably, although he 
would bave failed to say why it was 60. 
“ Now run away, for Gorst will be bere pre- 
sently, and I want a little private conversation 
with him before I allow him to see you.” - 

Stooping, she kissed that dear face which 
had never been turned upon ber save in kind- 
ness ; and she said, under her breath and all 
uncertainly,— 

“« Because a new love has come to me you 
will not doubt that the old remains the same ? 
You will know you are not less dear to me, 
my father!” 

‘* Yes, child, yes; and parents should be 
prepared for such things ; but, unfortunately, 
we never are. Wego on dreaming that our 
children will be ours to the end of the chapter, 
then suddenly wake to find they are already 
escaping from our hold, I am afraid we forget 
that in like manner our parents suffered before 
us. Heaven biess you, darling, and keep you 
happy as you are good!” 

And then he led her towards the door, and 
gently thrust her from the room, for he saw 
the tears in her pretty eyes, felt her trembling 
in his embrace, and knew that she would re- 
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cover her composure best alone. Whenshe was 
gone he sat down and waited silently, sadly, for 

Danbar Gorest’s arrival. 
Soon he heard a quick, light step upon the 
hand upon the door. 


“Come in I” he said, and the next moment 
he wae confronted bya tall, handsome man of 


feel that when Tom should fortane 
take wings to itself, Marigold sani bhesene 
from poverty.” 

“Mr, Fraser, [am prepared to do all you 
desire. Do you think I fail to recognise the 
value of the gift you are giving me?" the 
young man answered quickly. ‘ I know there 
are other and worthier suitors for her hand 
than I, and I casnot thank you sufficiently 


for entertaining wiRebes 
“ So long as Marigold loved yeu I could dono 


solitude. I am afraid (with a little ead smile) 

thatehbe ie spoiled for anything but 

She has never known a sorrewinherlife. Be 
It woald break my heart to see 

im way. 

‘*} will chevish her even ag you have done,” 


Fraser, 


with your domestic arrangements, You shall 
come and go as ‘you please, and, if you wish 
it, you cam have your te apartments— 
and I should not utterly lose my child.” 

“* You ave very good; and as it ig not my 
desire to part you and Marigold I accept 
your very generous offer, with one exception— 
that we form one family. There must be 
no further talk of keeping separate spart- 
ments.” 

In » barst of gratitude. the artist offered 
his band, 

“ You have set my mind at rest. eras 

a. Yow ksow where tofind her. Tell 
her all that we bave artanged; you will do it 
better tham T ean, and you must devide 
po ae yourselves when the wedding shall 


place. 

“I hope it may be very soon,” retorted 
Danbar, laughing, and went to seek hia lady. 
— — meet hint as he entered, her lovely 

ace aglow with a, her beautiful eyes 
instines with oe ” 


‘* Your father hag sent me to you,” the 
oung man said. ‘“ He hae given hia treasure 
to me!” and with that he took her into his 
* You are mine now and for ever, 


ss 


aweetheart. 
* Por ever,” she answered with an upward 
fall of confidence in him, of admiration 
of bis strength and manly beauty. 
“You might have done much better for 
— than to choose me—an actor who 
rane gd bis own save what his talent 


brings him,” Danbar eaid presently, ‘What 
— = me that should win your 
Pr ar ask, Danbar? Do think I 
am 80. I cannot see how and 
mp bow meet Sem yum iniealee teas 
Things t What a stupid creature | 
sometimes seem to you?'’ glorifying him at 
a mame an tence 
a ont of commonest clay, and 
him a. pa humble 
! but to. a6 these, when the 
f comes, as come it mnat, it is more 
ornel than death," ‘diate mia 
Gorast was used pretty 
& _ > women, There was 20 one 
more f{ésed the ee 
actor; aud these flatterios were as to 
him. Mo vainer man than he lived, or had a 
higher of his own moriss; and yet 
Fraser's simple words touched some 
chord of his nature, and made him 
May ane 1” be said, under his breath, 
“My hates’? you hold me in too high 
esteem. I am not worthy so mush love and 
60 mach reverence ; , with your help I 
will strive to be so! as that instants, he 
really meant the words he atsered, 
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honours ; but, bright and clever as she was, 
she had no histrienic talent. And even had it 
been otherwise, Mr. Fraser would never have 
allowed his darling to lead such an arduous 
and public life. 

“Your father has been very good to us, 
sweetheart, and has made our future bright 


and ony ger 

“Abt she interrupted. ‘Is he not 
generous in all his thoughts and deeds? You 
must learn to know him better, to love him 
(not as I do, beeause that is impossible), but 
as a good son might. I thank Heaven every 
day for my dear father.” 

“You are a little enthusiast!” he said, 
with a short laagh. 

He was of a jealous temperament, and it 
seemed to him that in giving her father so 
much she robbed him (Danbar) in a measure 
of hisdue. But he was wise enough not to 
give utterance to such a thought at such a 
time. He only adroitly turned the con- 
versation inte another channel; and before 
their interview ended he had won Marigold's 
ee es oe the close of the 

don seavor. 


‘Them they were to travel throngh Italy into 
Switzerland, and at the close of the month 
return home, in order to fulfil an engagement 
Danbar Gorst had entered into.. 

But Marigold was to accompany him to 
Manokester and Liverpool, afser which he 
weuld bring her back to her father, with 
whom she would remain whilst he went 
further north. 

And when, at last, her lover left her she sat 





drewming happy dreams, whilst the May sun- 
shine streamed isto the.room, and. bathed all 
the lovely, girlish figure in ita golden glory. 
At last she rese, reproaching herself. that 
, she had so long left her father; bnt when she 
reached the studie door she would have ra. 


| treated had retreat been possible, and ker face | 


flashed deeply as she met the intent regard of 

a pair of grave, brown eyes. But the owser 

- —— advanced qnickly, with outstretched 
ands. 

| ** Do not run away, Miss Fraser! I am just 


going; bat I should like ¢ 
ing ; should like to congratul 
first. Your father has been telling mA 
__ May yeu be very, very happy in your 
new life. Heaven bless you im all you de!” 
He epoke quite steadily, giving no gj 
sadness or digappeimtment ; although, i 
his — was heavy within him, for this gl 
was dearer to him than me 
he coveted. —— _ 
Bat she knew what he was sufferin 
could find no werdw @& thanks for is gsed 
wishes; only ag he went away hor 
hi pitying tenderness, 
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be happy.” Bat dows in his soul was 
the conviction that Marigold's happiness 
would be ephemeral. 


The honeymoen waned. The Gorsts had 
returned to England, and Marigold's letters 
were very frequent; but Mr. Fraser fancied 
&® new tone had erept into them. 

“OF course,” he thought, “ I nay be mis- 
taken, and naturally I must expect to find 
some change in her. She will be older and 
graver in ways and words; but her marriage 
ia a new thing yet—and it seems to me her 
letters are losing much ef their vivacisy.” 


“I think I'll go. down ta Liverpool and x08 
the child."’ 

Bat Trevor answered quickly,— 
“T would not were I yom arally 
the first few months of hie mazrisd lite Gost 
will want bis bride te himself. Asd hemight 
think you doubted his ability ta take 
care of her, or that his love was lass thas 

seemed.” 

Mr. Fraser sighed and hesitated, 
eventually saeted Trevor's 
ackno wied ging y it was good; 
wistfully,— 

‘But [ love her, ani love is never 
All my heart cries out to me, ‘Go to 
te her{' Bat if by se doing I should 
the first dissension between husband and 
I could never forgive myself—beoause 
is ever quite the same after that fatal 
quarrel. 

But Mr. Fraser did not see Marigold 50 
as he had hoped. When Danbar left 
he went on to Edinburgh; and 
elapsed before they returned ta ; 
it a0 Suaee when they came, avd 
seaaon begun. 

Is wae night when they arrived, and a 
Fraser had had fires lit in every room, snd 
the lampe were bemaing. Hie darling mustiné 
; everything bright.to'weloome her. Aud whet 

he heard the sound of eazringe wheels be 
| began to tremble like.seme frail woman waib 
| ing: her lever's eamiag; but 8 
| Mam@utary weaknese he went forward, — 
| Muzigold entered the hall caught, clasped, r 
| kissed her hands, holding her aloof a momel 
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that he might the better sce if ali had been 
well with her. She looked radiantly happy 
then, and enatobing ber handa from him 
woundher arms abeat his neck orying softly— 

« Father! oh my darling fatber! oh bow good 
it ig to be home!” 

Jost her cld self; the new love had n 
changed her. Dunbar had not saddened her 
(so thought Henry Fraeer) ; and impuisively he 
stretched out his hand to bis son-in-law 

© Welsome home, my boy. Thia is, indeed, a 
rightroyal evenivg ! Marigold, you are prettier 
than ever.’ She laughed and blushed, and 
throngh all that night her father deteoted no 
change in her! Bat in the morning much of 
her brightness bad vanished; and how was 
Henry Fraser to guess that he had been the 
canee of grief'to her? thatin his overweening 
jealousy and arrogance Danbar had spoken 
pitterty of ber evident joy at her home-eoming, 
au@ declared, almost with an oath, that her 
father was more to her than her hueband; 
thatebe never troubled herself'to be gay and 
engaging’ when alone with him; and 
Marigold had wept bitter tears, but had 
uttered no reproach. Her nature was too pure 
and proud to make recrimination easy, and she 
hadnot yet realised that her husband was 

**One 
Who wearied when the goal was won ; 
To whom the charm of change was all 
That bound his heart in woman’s thrall.” 


She still believed in hie love for her, and 
with her passion for him waea tender 

pity for his infirmity of temper. She never 
spoke of it to any, never complained of the 
many: bard days she had already borne—she 
Gok. Gbe. thoughs sha hid everything Dev. 
@ thought id everything per. 

teotly from her father ; but the eyes of love are 
keen, amd, he: saw mueh that she’ believed 
knowmonly to herself. It pained him beyond 


all words to notice, hew she watehed: Danhar's: 


every: look. whiles she spoke or moved, as 
though she feared in some way to displease 
him, Then, too, she was paler, thinner than 
before, leas prone to laugh, and even ber voice 
seemed and languid. But if he 
ventured: to, hint a& this she. would smile, and 
nesile cloger to hina saying,— 

“Tam. not very. well, and, you are fancifal, 
dear. Batdon’s speak of your fancies to Dan- 
bar; he wonld be troubled by them? And 


always asthe young man entered the house, 


she met him with fond words and tender 
Smiles, even thongh ha; often, impatiently, re- 
pulsed her. Again and again, at. some petalant 
word of his, Henry Fraser felt the angry blood 
flame. into his face, and longed. to take ap. the 
cudgels in his darling’s behalf, but was wise 
enough to know that by so doing he wonld analy 
Make hack worse, and by almost auperhuman. 
¢florts held hia peace, 

Nawzsily, Danbar Gorat's profession took 

; neh from home ; bat, between rehenrasl 
and evening performance. there were m»oy 
hours, and few of these were. spent. with. bis. 

No accounsé. was ever rendered of how 
and.where they were passed, but Heary Fraser 
came by degrees to know. the bibtex crath. 

Man who had atolen his deaxast 
freaanre did not.now value it—would not cea 
ita bright beauty and pority—was living such 
8 lleas was. shame to himself and misery to 
any, who held him dear. 

Floating like a bubble on the stream of 
fashion and folly, flattered by matrons and 
maids of high degree, eating dainty, dinners at 

mond or Greenwich with women that 
other women eyed askance, and whom men 
treated with mocking courtesy—that was how 
heapent dis days; caning little, thinking little 
of the young wife at home. who watched with 
Sich loving, anxious.eyea for bis coming, who 
ee 80. pale and weary with her ofs-repeated 


bh was nok at this time actively unkind to 

we hat .her pleasure, musk be his. Hia will 

»W, and he reaented anything approaching 

Ness do was.pleaged to, term interference on 
rt. 
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In the early days of their married life it had | 
been his delight for her to be present at his | 
triumphs. Now, if ehe hinted a wish to attend | 
any performance, he tabooed it for some scant | 
reason or other, | 

His wife was beautiful. Yes; but she was | 
not chic, She had lost much of her brightness | 
aud vivacity ; and some of his lady (?)acquaint- | 
ances had commiserated him on being the | 
partner of such a pale, lachrymose creature. 

Pablic opinion was all to him. The voice of | 
the mob swayed him; and how could he think 
that Marigold would ever be popular in the 
circles he adorned | 

He dare net even think, as yet, of introduc- 
ing her to them. He knew Henry Fraser 
could be very terrible when roused, and that 
hig strongest passion was his love for his 
child—that he would rather see her dead than 
the associate of women less pure than her 
mother had been, 

Ther, too, his father-in-law was generous. 
His wits was a very good investment, for she 
cost him literally nothing, all her wants. being 
supplied by her father. 

So for awhile he restrained the evil nature 
within him, so far as.to treat Marigold with 
indifferent courtesy, and not to live the life ha 
loved too openly, Thus matters stood when 
they had been married a yesr; and Henry 
Fraser wondered what would be the end of it 
all, and whatof joy remained to the pale young 
wife, 

Sometimes. Trevor Gwynne came to the old 
houge ; but he had amall; pleasure in doing 80, 
for Msrigold’s manner towards him was con 
strained, and he did. notknew it.was the resulé 
of her husband's jealousy. 

Nat loying.her himzelf, alas! alas! it. bad 
come to that already, he yet was angry if any 
man paid her the most. ordinary attension,, or 
if she showed pleasure in any. man’s society. 
Falee and impure himself, hecould not under- 
stand, her utter truth and innocence, 

He new never aaked ar wished for her society 
abroad; and when, on the anniversary of her 
most unhappy marriage, she begged tha‘ he 
would “oome home as early as possidle, 
because she wished to make a little festival of 
the occasion,’’ he answered sharply, ‘‘ that ave 
was unreasomable, and bad nc senses of the 
many daties towards society his profession 
imposed,” 

She answered nothing, but her face was, 
corpselike in its, pallor aga she went wearily 
opstaira, 

Bat Henry overheard the shoré colloquy and 
thoughs,— 

‘It ig time for me to speak,” only to Mari- 
gold he said nothing. 

That night. she held no festival, Ske waa 
too. sore at heart. Sho had tasted love's cap, 
and drained it even to “ that last worst,drop— 
negleok,” and now the poor child craved only 
for death, . 

She was so tired. of it all—so tired! Site 
laid her feceon her arns, and wept alond in 
ber angnish., Life waa too cruel, tao cruelJ 
Twelve months ago she was a happy bride, and 
—now,” she said, weeping, wildly, “I am a 
wretched forlorn,.forsaken wife.”’ Oh, Trevor 
Gwgnne had need to pray, ‘‘ Heavenblesa you.’’ 
It ba knew.ali ke would pexasps.change his ta 
“Heaven help you! Danher! Danbar, you, 
break my. heark—you break, my hear¢!” 

In the small hours of the morning Mr. Gorat 
reached his home. He, was flushed with sne- 
cess, flaikery and wine; and it did’ not please. 
bie that Mr, Fraser should ba waiting up for 

im, 
Bat he made no comment upon this unusual 
event, only, kicked off his, beots, yawned ex- 
tensively, and declared he was tired as adog, 
and would-go to bed. 24 ad 

‘Nos yet,” Henry Fraser said, ina low, 
cold voiee, ‘ Ibave someshing to say to. you 
first." 

“ Fire. away, old, fellow!” retorted Gorst, 
with, light inselence, ‘‘and make the matter 
shers.. By Jove! I mayer waa sq tired in. all 


i and deafto all that 





p;life."” ‘ 
WW rwant toask you how long this. sort of | 


thing is going on?’ the artist asked in level, 
frigid tones, 

‘*May I ask you to be more explicit?” said 
Danbar, flippantly ; and then the long, sub- 
dued passion broke into fierce flame, as Frager 
leaped to his feet, cryixg,— 

‘I will be explicit! How long are you 


| going to neglect and insult my child ?—to 
| leave her lonely that you may spend hours with 
! women whose names it would be an insalt to 


breathe before her? Do you.think I am blind 
passes? Do you think I 
know nothing of your evil life, your shamefal 
amours! I tell you there must bean end: of 
these things, or I will take my daughter wholly 
from you.” 

“You forget,” sneered the other, ‘‘ that 
although she is your daughter she is my wife, 
and the law gives me the sole claim to her so 
long as I do not ill-treat her, Don't go too 
far. Iam dangerous when roused,and should 
not scruple to take my wife utterly and for 
ever from you. Do you understand ?"’ 

‘* You make your meaning tolerably clear,” 
the artist asid, with excseding bitterness ; ‘‘ but 
do not try metoo much. I would murder you 
if by so doing I could win back my child's lost 
peace and joy.” 

‘'Pooh! Sach talk is utter monsense. And, 
look here, I will permit no interference between 
myself and Mrs. Gorst. That will makematéers 
worse for her ;” and then he flang out of. the 
room and went upstairs to torture the poor 
child, who loved him yet, although now she 
knew him for what he was, and had no hope 
of any goad to came. 

And Henry Fraser bowing, his face upon 
his arms, groaned aloud. he lifted 
himself erect there were tears of anguish in 


hia eyes. 

He looked old and worn as he went up to 
hia recom, Oatside Marigeld’s door he paused 
and stretched out his hands as if in biessing,. 
ashe murmured,— : 

“Oh, my: darling! of,, my darling! What 
shall I. de for yeu? How can [help you?” 

Bat there came no. answer. to his cry, and 
he passed on heavily. There was almost 
rourder-in bis heartas he thought of Danbar 
Gorst and all the woe he had worked for Mari- 


gold. 

In the few days that followed the twa men 
scarcely. exchamged a word, and Danbar wore 
a sulky look when he condeseended: to retarn 
hame. Marigold was miserable ; but she made 
no protest, only tried with might and main 
to keep peace between husband and fasher. 

Bat smouldering fires will. burst into flame 
at smallest provosation, and that provocation 
was not long wanting. 

Marigold and her father were seated at 
luncheon, when Donbar rushed in from re- 
hearsal. 

“Gan’t stay a moment,” he said, ‘I ag off 
with the Hiltona to Pangebonrne. Saan’t 
come home until midnight, as I musi hurry 
from Pangebourne to the theatre; and he 
rushed upstairs like.a.whirlwiad, In a little 
while, however, he resurned.. ‘‘ Where are 
my sapphire studa?” he asked, irately. 
“Why aren’’ my things, kept im. proper 
order?" 

“T have not seen them since: May last, 
when you were them at Mrs, Headley’s ball,” 

2 igald, temperately. 

“ That igalie! I'll swear I’ve worn them 
since. Just run upand hunt for hem !"’ 

‘I. will go, ofeourae |’ cheerfally ; ‘‘ bas I 
have for them co oftem,and all, to no 
purpose.” 

And then ka made use of a.vile oath. 

Henry Fraaer. atarted to his feet. 

‘*No man shall use such, langpaes ta, or 
before, my: daughter,” he. cried, ‘‘be. be fifty 


times her husband ! iD 


CHAPTER Iti, 
Tey stood. cenfronting each oiler, both. 
wild of eyeand white of face, breathing hard, 
like men who pant for the fray. 
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“No man shall dictate to me concerning my 
rights!" cried Dunbar, furiously. ‘I will 
use such expressions as I please in addressing 
my wife. She is mine—mine, do you hear! 
to do with as I will! My goods and chat- 
tels——_"’ 

“Oh!” oried the poor, frightened girl, “I 
emtreat you not to quarrel. Father, dear 
father, he cid not mean it. Men are so prone 
to speak hastily; and, Dunbar, if—if he 
seemed to resent your words, it is only because 
he loves me so dearly that—that he cannot 
bear to see me sorrowful; and I am 80 easily 
saddened just now—just now!" and here 
she could not keep back the heavy" sobs and 
bitter tears. 

Fraser took her gently | ae hand and 
thrust her behind him, as though he feared 
Dunbar in his rage should strike her. Then 
he said, slowly and deliberately, — 

“It is very evident we can no longer reside 
under the same roof. Take all that is yours 
and go. I will provide for my child!” 

“Oh, father! Oh, my husband!” and then 
she flung herself between them, crying wildly, 
‘' You break my heart! you break oe heart ! 
Oh, if I could die—if I could die!"’ and slipped 
down at her father’s feet. 

With infinite tenderness he raised her, and 
held her fast. 

** You see your work, you villain? Are you 
satisfied ? Go, before 1 forget her presence, 
and give you that chastisement you so richly 


deserve |" 

“Look to your davghter,” the other 
answered, roughly. “She has fainted. It 
will be impossible to move her to-day, but by 
to-morrow I will have a place ready for her. 
Oh, yes, protest as much as you es you 
cannot help } ae per or her, and the law will not 
help you. Iam sick of it all. I would like to 
pa of the lot of you. I wish she were 

} ” 

‘Oh, Heaven! if you, her year-old husband, 
wish that, what can I do but pray for it? Oh, 
my beloved! my beloved!” and he bent his 
tortured face upon that dear, unconscious one 
until Dunbar's voice roused him, saying,— 





“TI shall not return to-night; but in the 


friend's summons. He was startled by the 
change in him, but when he heard his story 
his face was almost as white as the others, 

** At any cost she must be saved,” he raid, 
hurriedly, ‘‘ Best to tell her all the truth.” 

** That would kill her!” 

Better to die from one swift, sharp blow 
than to drag out a life of torture; and she has 
redrees for such wrongs ag hers. The law will 
cut the tie which binds her to a roué and a 
profligate.” 

“She would never bear the publicity of the 
thing. She is so sensitive; and, however inno- 
cent and pure a woman is, she suffers shame 
in passing through a divorce court. It isa 
nice, charitable world,’’ with a bitter sneer, 
“especially to women. From the days of 
Eden, the blame of an evil deed is always cast 
upon the weaker veseel.”’ 

‘* What, then, is to be done? Can you calmly 
leave her entirely in that villain’s power?" 

‘“‘Oalmly! Great Heaven, the thought 
drives me frantic. Bat what can I do? 
There is only one way in which to avert this 
thing, and pride forbids it, And yet dare I be 
proud where my child’s peace is concerned. I 
will do it. I will beg Goret’s pardon for a 
few hasty words, and entreat him to remain 
with me; bat it goes against the grain, my 
boy, it goes against the grain.” 

‘*And I fear it will useless, but I will 
not attempt to dissuade you from your par- 
pose, You may, of course, succeed, because 
Goret will gein nothing by separating bimeelf 
from you, and you will have your daughter 
under your own espionage. I wish I could 
help you materially. If there is anything I 
can do you may command me,” 

‘*I know that, and am grateful toyou. Oh, 
Trevor, my boy, if only had loved you?”’ 
* Don’t! a oe, other answered. * t 
never to th such a possibility. May 

see her now do you think?” 

e bags | 2M Regent she pedy etien it bees 
room. join you Ww ve 
learned self-control.” ail 

So Trevor went to her, and found her lying 
very white and still upon a couch. She would 
have risen as he entered, but he made a hasty 


morning you may expect me, and see that all | movement to prevent this, and taking posses- 


is in readiness for our departure, or it will be 
worse for her.”’ 

And then he was gone; and Henry Fraser, 
gently placing her upon a couch, applied such 
simple remedies as were at band. Soon a | 
strong shuddering passed over the prostrate 
form ; the white lips quivered, and the weary 
lids lifting showed the dark, despairing eyes, 
which looked as though they could never 
smile again. | 

* Ob, father! father! why did you rouse . 
me? Oh, it were far better for me to be dead | 
than live like this! ” 


sion of one small, frail hand, asked,— 

‘Ie there nothing I can dofor you? No 
way in which I can help you, dear Mrs, 
Gorat?” 

A faint flush rose to the delicate face as 
she answered,— 

‘There is nothing, thank you. My father 
and my husband are all the help I need.” 

It was an ungracicus speech, but the poor 
child could not bear that any should so much 
as hint Danbar was not all he should be; and 
she did not forget that once this man beside 
her had loved her very dearly, or that Danbar 


And although she was so dear to him he | objected to any intercourse between them. 


scarcely wished that she should live. He 


But she regretted her speech when she saw 


could not speak, but he held her fast, and | how the honest, dark face changed and paled ; 
kissed her again and again, praying over her | and with an impulse which made her look like 
in his aching heart, and wondering what a faint picture of the old ,Marigold, she said, 


would be the end for her. 
Presently she asked for Dunbar, and was 


hastily,— 
“Oh, forgive me! pray forgive me! I 


told that he had left the house, but would ; Ought to be ashamed of myself for such a rude 
return the following morning; and then in a rejection of kindness; but—but,” with a piti- 
very uncertain voice the father spoke of the fol quiver of the pale lips, ‘‘ you all seem to 


coming parting, and begged that 


away to some safe place where they could be ' I don’t, 
But she heard him with | and father too?” 


happy together. 
amazement, * 


© would go , think I need compassion and assistance—and 


How can I, whilet I have husband 


Poor loyal, little soul! How persistently 


“ He is my husband,” she said, ‘and I love , she threw the mantle of her love over 
him, There is nothing I would not forgive Dunbar's vices and brutality, thinking—ah ! 


him save infidelity to me.” 

Henry Fraser was tempted then to tell her 
all the black and bitter truth; but she was 
weak and ill. How would she bear such a 


how vainly—to bide them from all eyes but 
her own. 

‘*I have nothing to forgive,” Trevor said, 
gravely. “If I presume too far it is your 


grief? Should he be the one to deprive her of right to rebuke me. ButI did not intend to 


all hope? 


be presumptuous. I am so awkward in 


“He is sometimes hasty,” went on the expressing myself, I fear. What I would 
patient, pathetio voice, ‘and says many say ie, that if at any time I oan serve or help 
things he does not mean; but he loves me— ! anyone who is dear to yoo, if any deed of 


ob, og believe that, dear! It would kill me to 
doubt it—and then what could he say?” 

The slow, sad day wore by, and towards 
evening Trevor came in answer to his old 





mine can make or keep you happy, I shall 
be a proud and grateful man. A friend, how- 
ever humble, however awkward, ig not to be 
despised.” 








‘Oh! I feel that, and I hate to think I have 
hurt you. You were always kina to me in the 
ola days—before—before I was married ; and 
I am sure—oh, yes, quite sure |—that if there 
were any need for help, and, oh! believe there 
is not, I would sooner apply to you than any 
save my dear father.” ‘ 

It was pitiful to hear how she insisted 
upon her happiness and security, how eager 
she was to make others believe in her idol ag 
she once had done! Trevor Gwynne felt that 
nothing could be more pathetie. If she had 
railed against Dunbur, if she had uttered any 
complaint, he could have remembered her 
with less pain, could have felt that in time 
she would grow indifferent to her husband's 
neglect, and find solace im some congenial 
pursuit. 

He sat talking with her until her father 
joined them, then he rose to take his leave, 
for the thoughs was in his heart, ‘‘ I must not 
see her often, Iam only haman. I love her, 
and her sorrows will make her speak words 
that would be an insult to her and a shame 
to me.” He likened her, in his own mind, to 
& pure white lily, stainless and sweet, He 
bowed down in epirit to her as to some saint. 
Ah! why—why had she not chosen him ? 

Through the long hours of the night father 
and daughter sat together, he holding her 
hand, and she with her lovely head upon his 
breast, quiet at last because he was near, 
Close to midnight he said,— 

“Let me carry you to your room, dear 
hears?" 

Bat she answered,— 

‘Piease no. I eould not sleep. I am better 
here, but you, dear, must be weary. I 
quite well now. You may leave me in safety,” 

Bas he would not go. He was wide awake 
and wretched. He hated the thought of a 
solitary night. He would not leave his 
darling until the final moment, 

So he sat by her, sometimes silent, some- 
times speaking in low tones, and thus the 
dawn found them. 

Fires came the grey, uncertain light, and 
the stars grew sickly in the broadening gleam; 
then slowly the neutral tints faded quite 
away, rosy clouds flitted across an amber and 
pale green sky; under the eaves the birds 
began to stir andj make music. Then sad- 
— the sun rose up in all his early glory, 


** Up rose the far hum 
Of moving whecls and multitudes astir ; and all that 
In a city’s murmur swells,” 


“It is a lovely} world!” Marigold mur- 


mured. 

“ Bat its loveliness is spoiled by sin, saffer- 
ing, want and death!" answered her father. 
* There, there, do not look so troubled. Try 
to snatch a little sleep, or Danbar will be 
vexed to find you looking 80 pale and heavy.” 
Heaven forgive me that lie, he thought, 8 
he bent to kiss her. 

“I feel wide awake, but I will try to follow 
your advice, and you, dear father, do the 
same. On! how sweet the roses smell! IfI 
should die before you, dear, you must strew 
them all about my quiet body. I always 
loved them, you know.” 

“I will not bave you talk in such & 
fashion,” quickly, “and I am going to sit by 
you until you sleep. If you persist in keeping 
awake, why I shall have no reat," 

He brought her a spray of majiden-blash 
roses—those dear old favourites which 80 
many now deepiee as unfashionable—and laid 
them on her breast. With a smile 
thanked him, and with that smile still upon 
her lips she fell asleep, 

Bas rest was not for him when all the 
future lay so dark before her. He went out 
into the garden, and walked with hasty steps 
amongst his darling’s flowers. This morning 
the scent of musk and mignonette, of helio- 
trope and honeysuckle, she fragrance of she 
rose, sickened him. He could loiter shere no 
longer; 80 he went out upon the road, 
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wandered on and on until he was so utterly 
weary that he was glad to turn homewards. 
He found Marigold waiting for him, very 
pile and quiet, but wearing her prettiest 
gown ; and he sighed to think how vain were 
all her arts to win back the recreant heart of 
her husband. 
Very much later he heard Gorst enter, and 
‘went out to meet him. 
“Jg everything in readiness?’’ demanded 
the young man. “I have a cab in waiting, 
and I have no time to spare,” 


“Dunbar,” said the elder, speaking with a 
t effort, ‘‘do not leave me in anger. Mine 
Overlook it if you can, and 

Iam anold man. I shall not 

trouble you long. I will give you no further 


209 the fault. 
stay with me. 


occasion for offence.”’ 
“§o that is your tune?” retorted Gorst, 
ooarsely. ‘I thought it would be. Bat Iam 
tired of your puritanical ways, tired of your 
officiousness, of everything connected with 
I prefer my wife should come to the 

al I bave prepared for her.” 
“For Heaven's sake come back! It will 
break her heart to leave me and the home 
where she was so happy!” oried Fraser, 
irembling exceedingly. ‘I'll hold my peace. 
T'll give you anything that it is in my power 
to give if you will but have mercy on her and 
ro 9 and his voice died out in a sigh that was 


& groan. 

‘You should have thought of such things 
before. It ia too latenow. If Marigold has 
not packed, send her to meas she is. Her 
boxes can follow. ‘There is the address,” 
tossing him a card. ‘‘ Oooasionally she may 
visit you, but I won't give you admiasion to 
my apartmenta.”” 

And then, before another word was spoken, 
Marigold appeared dressed as though for 


8 

“Tam ready,” was all she said. 

“Iam glad that for once in your life you 
&fe punctual |” 

She did not heed the bitter speech ag she 
laid her arms about her father's neck, and 
pressed her cheek to hie. 

“Dear, good-bye. Do not forget me. Bat 
do not be over anxious for me. I—lI shall be 
happy,” and she turned away with a bitter 
#0b. And he—well, he saw her driven from 
her home ; and then blindly, with staggering 
‘steps, he made his way to the deserted studio, 
and falling on his knees he wept aloud—the 
awfal tears of a strong man. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tair same night Marigold’s baby was 
aturely born, and the young mother's 
was despaired of. She had snffered ao 

much and so long in secret that she had no 
strength left to contend with this final sorrow 
—the separation from her father—and she 
Utterly succumbed. 

Danbar Gorst had taken handsome apart- 
Mente near the Strand, and fortunately the 


“At ten. Good-night,” and going to his 
room he soon fell into a Ss sleep, care- 
less of aught that might happen to that poor, 
young thing he had once sworn to love and 
cherish for ever. 

Bat the landlady returned at onve to her 
patient, who lay qnuite unconscious and 
motionless upon her bed, 

** Poor child!” she said, under her breath, 
“poor child! I wonder no longer now that 
your face was so sad, that the look in your 
eyes as you entered made me long to kiss and 
make much of you.” 


the doctor came, bringing a quiet, pleasant. 
looking woman, whom he introduced as nurse, 
and Mrs. Danby stole away to take her much- 
needed rest. 
Bat she was doomed to be interrupted. 
About eleven the nurse came to her. 
**I would be glad if you would come to the 
lady. She is very delirious, and keeps orying 
out for her father, The husband has gone out, 
and I don't know what to do.” 
Mrs. Danby went hurrying to Marigold's 
room, where she found Dr. Goodchild 
striving to calm the girl. 
“It just amounts to this,” he said. ‘ The 
father muat be brought here at once if she is 
ever to recover,” and as though in answer to hia 
ee cried, with ever-increasing 
anguish, — 

* Father! father! father! ” 
There were tears in Mra. Danby's eyes as 
she said,— 
**T don’t know the poor lady's friends, She 
only came —ee ‘ 

**Oh, she was Miss Fraser, the artist's 
daughter; and she has just about ruined her 
life by marrying Gorst. He’s a villain! Have 
I your permission to bring Mr. Fraser 
here?” 

“Certainly, doctor. I’m not going to have 
her death on my conscience. Poor child! so 
young, so lonely, and so wretched!" 
‘Fraser must have been a fool to give her 
into such a fellow's keeping,’ retorted the 
doctor, as he harried downstairs, and, spring- 
ing into his brougham, drove rapidly away. 
He returned in an incredibly short time, 
bringing Mr. Fraser with him. The latter 
looked very worn and old, but he thanked Mrs. 
Danby cordially for her goodness to Marigold 
as he followed her up to the sick chamber. 
‘Father! father! father!” the ory rang 
piercingly out, and the strong man's soul was 
shaken to the centre. 
Bat controlling himself by one supreme 
effort, he approached the bed, and taking 
those poor, flattering, aimless hands in his, 
said firmly,— 

“Hash, child, Iam here. I, your father!" 
and she seemed to listen, so that encouraged 
by her manner he went on, “Lie down, be 
quiet. Iam here!" and with his hand upon 
her brow pressed her back among the pillows, 
She looked at him with wide, unseeing eyes; 
but it was evident that his mere presence was 
a comfort to her, that his touch soothed her. 














dlady was a kind, motherly woman, or it 
Would have gone hard with Marigold. 

She is very ill, sir," she said, pityingly, to 

young husband. “TI think if she has any 
near friends you had better send for them at 
} Dootor Goodchild is greatly concerned 


“On,” said Dunbar, angrily, ‘‘ women and 
i. tors always exaggerate illness of any kind 
to gigantic proportions! No, there is no 
= — fee m. Saat friends!” 
anby open @ eyes upon him 
then saying, loftily,— onion , 
f course, sir, it is no concern of mine, 
and if the lady should die I shall have nothing 
With which to reproach myself, Would you 
Oare to see the baby ? 
a a : :o I hate babies!" savagely. ‘I 
[3] . 
eae. can go to bed now; I shall not be 
a You certainly will not,” answered Mrs. 
‘anby, coldly. “At what time will you 
fast, sir?” | 





- 





thing that had happened, or to trouble over 


her baby, the little frail atom of hamanity 
which all of them knew could not long keep its 
hold of life; and when, one day, she felt it cold 


So he sat there, smoothing back the tangled 
tresses, speaking in a lew, soft voice, until like 
a child she fell asleep. 

** He haa saved her life,” said the medical 





She sat with her throughout the night ; then 
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and dead upon her breast, her grief was 
terrible. 

‘He would have loved me!" she wailed. 
“ He would have loved me! Oh, that he had 
lived!’’ but in his heart her father thanked 
Heaven the child had passed away ; “for,” he 
said, ‘doubtless he would have inherited his 
father's nature, and, in later years, finished 
the work Gorst began—the work of breakiag 
the gentlest heart on earth.” 

Toe death of her child much retarded Mari- 
ey recovery; but at length she was able to 
eave her bed, and,so much having been 
achieved, Danbar waylaid the artist, say re 

‘* Ag my wife is on the high road to health 
now, it would be pleasanter for all parties if 
you would return to your own place.” 
Fraser bowed quietly. An awfal rage pos- 
sessed him, and he longed to strike this cruel 
smiling wretch to the ground; but he had the 
law on his side, and if he (Fraser) broke it, 
matters would be worse still for his darling. 
‘* I will goas soon as you please; but I have 
one thing first to say. Be good to her, and 
you shall not repent it. I am a rich man, 
and can afford a heavy bribe.” 
For the life of him he could not resist the 
temptation to insult Danbar—if, indeed, such 
& man could be insulted. The actor's face 
flashed duskily. a 
‘*T need nothing you can give,” he said ; but 
none the less did he leave Mr. Fcaser to defray 
all the expenses of his wife's illness, and at no 
time did he contribute to her support. 
“‘ You will allow my daughter to visit me 
occasionally ?”’ 
“‘That depends very much upon her be- 
haviour and your own!" insolently. ‘‘If she 
comes to Trafalgar House it is with the 
understanding that she does not meet Gwynne, 
and that you do not return her visits. There, 
don't be riled ! Rows are bad form, and I am 
in a hurry! You will have left when I return ? 
Thank you! I am going to gives little party, 
and object to a death's head at the feast!” 

And with that he disappeared down the 
steps, leaving Henry Fraser to his own most 
bitter thoughts. 
Over the parting between father and daughter 
it is wisest not to linger. It is enough to say 
that when Mrs. Danby went in the patient's 
room she found her lying white and uncon- 
scious upon the floor, her teeth set hard upon 
the netherlip. The good soul's eyes were wet 
with tears ag she called the nurse to her aid. 
‘She had better have died,” she said, “ her 
life is utterly wretched. Poor child, poor 
child! I can even thank Heaven now that 
my own dear girl was taken away 80 early. 
She was engaged to be married, but she gota 
chill, and being away there wae no one to see 
after her, so she got worse and worse until she 
was forced to come home, and here she died. I 
was like a mad woman then; bat I have lived 
to thank Heaven that she is gone, although I 
mourn for her still, as Rachel did for her chil- 
dren, for a woman had better drown herself 
than link her life to that of many # man round 
us. There, there, my dear!” in a soothing 
tone to Marigold, who showed signe of return- 
ing consciousness, “there is nothing to frighten 
you. Starr, give me the port. She needs some- 
thing to put colour into these pale cheeks, and 
strength into her poor limbs.” 








man. ‘‘ When she wakes she will be conscious, 
Never mind what Gorst says; he is to stay 
here until she has recovered a little of her 
strength. If he objects refer him to me; I 
shall know how to deal with him.” 

Danbar was almost frantic with rage when 
he returned and heard that Henry Fraser 
already formed one of the household; bat he 
Was wise enough not to oppose the dooctor’s 
will, so he and the artist remained in the 
game house, scarcely ever seeing each other, 
and having their meals served separately. 

When she first recovered consciousness, 
Marigold was too weak to wonder over any- 


the past; but soon she began to take notice of 


Very, very slowly Marigold struggled back 
to life and misery. It was grievous to see the 
change in the once bright girl—beautifal she 
still was, but with a beauty that made one 
sad to look upon it. 

The sweet mouth had taken a most pathetio 
curve; thedeep, brown eyes were deepened and 
darkened by a weight of woe; all her prett 
sauciness had flown; and through the faint, 
sweet voice there ran a note of patient sad- 
ness. 

She never complained, never uttered any 
reproach when Danbar was more than usually 
trying or orael. 

She still hung about him with little observ- 


ances of love, would meet him with a smile ; 
and, if he were in a pleasant mood, would lift 
her face for the oe customary kiss, 
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He was harsh and neglecifal ; but it was her 
duty to bear with him, and hide his faults 
from those around, and it was with her,—as it 
is with many another woman— 


** Through passionate duty lovessprings higher, 
As grass grows taller round a stone.” 


It almost broke her father's heart to see the 
change in her ; but ‘he knew ‘how much any 
comment upon it would hurt her, she was so 
cruelly sensitive to anything that reflected dis- 
credit upon her husband, and refrained from 
speaking of it. ‘ 

Mrs. Danby was good'to her, ‘helping her in 
many ways, and giving her such delicate 
sympathy that even poor, sensitive Marigold 
could neither be ‘hurt nor angry by it, 

Ag she recovered strength, bar’ began to 
entertain a greut deal, and his ‘guests ‘were 
Boarecly ofa type to please his*wife. 

Men and wonten elegantly dressed, but toud 
of voice, ‘loud in mamners, made ‘the dainty 
rooms a rendezvous; drank Dunbar’s wine, 
ate of Marigolia’s delicate dishes, talked slang, 
on hilariously over this or that scandal, 
wi they msdemuch of the host, ‘and coolly 
ignored the hoatess. 

Perhaps they fet tiscomfort in‘her presence, 
she was 80 De! opposed ‘to ‘them =f 
‘thimgs—so pale, 8a bo'yeritle. “What 
the in common with the 
himself he hated to ‘see ‘her ‘quiet and 

at the head ‘of his ‘thle. 
Sisto: beomtiaieamieh ‘uo bait eatinmaged 
tes he ope amen C) 
Bingle tor ouble Bessedness. 


One day she sttended a ethibition'ot 
Pictures, ‘taking “Mrs. “with her, nrath 
yrasd ent eae “her tady,”” op or Me 

an ee 8 
balled Marigold. 


There ‘were "some Of Fraver’s * best 


voiees roand 
Praising her father tint “4 gad thrifl of 
‘triumph stirred herhears. But -she’was “riot 
strong in these days; and, wearying, he begped 
Mrs. Danby ‘to Seemew oft ‘vent ‘in a 
quie} corner of ‘the . 
sald walk "Wages ph ‘*and wee Aer 
to'talk. you please tet me ‘be quite 

quiet a little while, and then ‘we will do. the 
rest of the pictures ?"’ 

So “they ‘wnt * hér “for ‘some time in 
‘silenes, Marigoht” ctosed ‘eyes and d 
head ; and presently ‘beliind them ‘oante a 2éTe 
treble voice, ‘which waid,— 

1 know it ‘is trae. I have seen these 3 


in love with Mrs. Coflimgton! Nice taste he 
to ‘to - timas bold ‘woman’ to his 
w hear’ Very ‘pretty, very modest, 
an a htm, "but ‘that ‘he isa ‘brate to 

““T suppose ‘he fs,“answered a deeper voice 
What of aman. “It ts hiv’‘natirre’to tratmple on 
the weak,” and “then ‘the ‘talkers sat down 
‘beside “Mrs. Danby, and ‘covitttited their con- 
“vétsation.” 


“Tam rather surprised abort the Collington 
Widir,” saidthe man. “Of oduree, ‘you know 
‘the is — ‘only in - ‘moss — 

ety. hat midre tan a divorcee expect? " 
‘yer shoulders, 


Indy 
shi that Goew not prevent'Mr, Gorst wor. 


: Nee her we = she is immensely 
in her own éthaps he hopes ‘hia 
wife will give him his freedom,” ” 

* Gorst ion rar” 

And ‘then that poor ‘child ‘eotilad ‘bear no 
more, Starting to “her feet whe taid ina low, 
agoniséd tore, — 

“ How dare'you ! how dare’you ! Tt is of my 
husband you say these things, and I do not 
belicve them. Ohno! ‘to!'no! it wonld kill 
me to know they were trae,” “and then she 
Dene and fled, followed clotcely by Mrs. 

anhby. 

“Did you see how the’ poor soul looked?” 
asked the man. ‘“ I-wish to Heaven some one 
would punch my head for giving her so eruel 


a blow,” but his companion answered nothing, 
only thera were tears in her 6yes. 

With breathless speed “Marigold hurried 
towards Trafalgar House,)Mrs. Danby having 
hard work to keep pace with her. Ste had 
but one thought. She must wee ‘her father, 
must ask him if it was true Dunbar preferred 
some other woman to herself; she was so 
young, her heart was so bruised and bleeding, 
she must speak or die. And yet, when she 
had nearly reached her goal, she ‘turned to 
Mrs. Danby, saying gently,— 

‘Forgive my thoughtlessness. In‘my anger 
and grief I forgot your comfort, I am very 
sorry. Letus gohome, I will not take my 
tronbles to my father; he—he—is mn¢t ‘so 
strong as he used to be. And you will try’to 
forget what we overheard, because it is not 
trae. Oh, no! no! How foolish I was to 
let such idle words tronble me for an instant!” 
and then she laughed, but her langh was 
sadder than any tears could have “been. 
“Of course all poblic men have to bear their 
share of abuse, and there are ‘s%me Who 
do not “hesitate to steal away their good 
names, rather rejcics in Going ’0. Ob, you 
will forget—and tell me you disbelisve the 
dreadful tale.”’ 

But'Mrs. Danby was silent. She Gared not 
lie vo‘ttterly to the wretched girl ‘beside her ; 
and before Marigold had time to notice her 
- silence Trevor Gwynne came upon 
them. 

“Yon are ill,” ‘he'said, quidkly; and draw- 
ing her hand within his arm, walked slowly 
beside her, “ You do too taach ; you consider 
yourself too little. Let me take you home, 
snd promise me you will rest'for the remainder 
i katie shall have you laid up again, 
and Mr. in an agony of fear over 


‘‘Mr, Fraser! notherhnsband! Sheooald 
‘have shrieked aloud in her shame and anguish ; 
but he laid a controlling hand upon hers, ‘and 
spoke in a low, firm voice, wo that gradually 
Poste, eall abt 10 setwer tis Tow apes 
posure, and a’ auswer Ww” 8 
coherently, whilst she wondered at the sense 


gings, chatting 
more “to Mrs. ‘Danby than to the ‘pale girl 
Yeaning ‘upon bis arm ;'and, jadt as he offered 
his hand in farewell ,{the hall-door opened, and 
Danbar came’out. He gave one swift, scowl- 


piang, eh the trio,“and passed on. 


'!” “oried ‘the (poor young wife, 
‘Dunbar, Mr. Gwynne has ‘kindly brought 
“tty homie!” bat the ‘great actor passed on in 
“euliky silertoe. 


0 ems 


‘CHAPTER V. 

On his ’rétarn his manner was something 
‘more Offensive. He was boiling over ‘with 
jeateusy of Trevor Gwynne, and fiercely for- 
eto hold any farther 
le beriug ‘the 
‘words she had ‘heafid‘at the exhibition, Mari- 
gold was less meek than the usually was. 

“Danbsr,” “the *tald quietly, but firmly, 
“*not ‘éven ‘for ‘your ‘take will I ‘treat my 
father's friends with dievourtesy. ‘It’ was by 
‘the mreress dhance I'met Mr. Gwynne this 
morning ; anii‘secing that I was fatigued, he 
kindly Voftmnteéred his escort, ‘aid Mrs. 
Danby was with me to act as chaperone.” 

With an oath he turned upon her, 

“Mrs. Danby connives at your mixcon. 
duct,” he said, roughly. ‘She is in your 


The poor ochild’s heart had beén bruised 
and bleeding béfore ; now it rove within her 
breast filled with wild indignation. Flashing 
upon him she demanded, — 

“What @o you’ mean? ‘You mast tell ‘me 
now. It is my right to know.” 

‘I mean that she helps you in every ‘assig- 
wation——_”’ 

“Stay!” she Miterrapted, quitkly, “You 
oan go too far with me. My patience ia nos 
without limit. ‘I have been a toyal and loving 





wife, and I refuse utterly to submit to euch 


vile immuendoes as these. I Have “tried my 
titmost to please you in all things,” and now 
the sweet young voice faltered ; “‘and—ang— 
oh, it is hard to fail so utterly! Danbar, be 
‘kind to me. Of late I have not known how to 
bear my life." 

He laughed brutally, 

***Pon my soul, you would make an excellent 
actress! How you would ‘fetch’ the gods? 
But you ought to know by this time that I 
am not quite so easily moved; that I am 
quite aware my immaculate wife is mot go 
immaculate as she.seems,”’ 

Marigold was pale to the lips. Her hanis 
trembled, and all her slight young form was 
shaken with emotion ; rbut she contrived to 
articulate, — 

“From to-day I will utter no protest, and 
plead with youno more! My heart yeumay 
break, my pride you may orash, but yeu-néver 
shall cast-a- slar upon my hononr ! Phat.ithe 
‘only good thing you-have left-me.” 

e started to hia feet, enraged by her 
words, 

‘ You playa highhand, madam,'he shouted, 
“ bat I will be even with you yet. Zoueannot 
insult or defy me with . Bom -to- 
day, I utterly refave & ny -visits ‘to 

rafalgar House, any janketings with Mrz, 
Danby ; and see that I am ‘obeyed, or it will 
——— — you and rw bi. 8 you 

jerstand ?’' gripping . 
an Perfeotly,” ee eee deen 

y in the eyes, giving no ‘pai 
she suffered. <¥ 

“ Taen see I am obeyed. I am inot ‘tobe 
4rifled with." 

“And I am not to be intimid@wted,” ‘and 
with that she wrenched her hands from his 
hold, aad went to her room. 

‘That he should dare so to insulbae;"#he 
said, as she'paeed to ‘and'fro, ‘shat ‘he shouli 
‘dare to place me:on a level ‘with the ‘women 


it is a shame for me to 8 of. ‘why 
father! ob, my father! If-I coaldba 
to you whollyenceagain! If ieonld be'my 


old, happy, innocent self! Ob,tyouth t-youth | 
my youth |~-wherehave you flown? Where are 
the splendid premixes:yougave?" Aadthén 
® moment ‘she ‘hid ber face, and *scomed ‘as 
though ehe would weep. But-pride vestrained 
the passionate impulse, and she drew horsélf 
etect once more, whilst she prayed ‘Heaven 
help her to do her duty towards the man'Who 
was making life sowores barden to her. 

“ Forgive! forgive!" she moaned, ‘I do 
not love him any tonger. He has killed all 
that was good or tender in me. Alas! alas! 
what shall Ido? How shall I bear to live?” 

She did not see Danbar again that dey; bat 
~at breakfast the next morning ‘he’ 
her thata few friends would sop with them 
‘after the play, and that ‘she was to’ provide 
we recherché meal. 

She merely bowed, atéhiough ‘her hearl wank 
within her. She knew too ‘well “what thete 
iorprompita festivities were not to dread them; 
and yet when te was gone ‘she ‘began her 
preparations, intent upon doing ter auty, be- 
cause now love was impostible to her. 

A little afver noon a visitor was atindunced, 
‘one known to her only by natthe—an ‘em’ 
trayedienne—a kindly, good ‘woman yér'on the 
‘sanny side of thirty, 

‘Ido not know how to apologise for thie 
intrusion,” she said, — Matigold’s 
Tittle hands in hets; “ felt I'inrast come 
%o you; and you will not be too proud to 
accept advice from One wéveral ‘years your 
senior. I want you to promise’ that to-night, 
at least, you will spend at your father's 
house.” 

The sensitive, pale face grew paler yet. 
Danbar had asrictly forbidden her to visit ber 
father. She was his wife, and mas’ obay lest 


her father should saffer for her favlt, So.ahe 
said as firmly as she could,— 
‘* Tere is no need for apology. I am sare 


you are actaated by some kindly motive, and 
I thank you; bat my proper place to-night ia 





at my husband’s table.” 
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— “J ig not when he brings guests here who “Hush!” she said, in a strange, hard voice Her heart felt hard and cold within‘her, and 
d my would not be received in respectable society.” | wholly unlike her own. “Do not letanyone } she was afraid of the wild thoughtse'thas came 
how «He would not degrade me,” Marigold | know I have gone; but I oan live this life no | to her. She shuddered as she realised her 
ind— , remulously, longer. I am going back to my father.” own changed feelings. 
T, be Bat the actress answered swiftly, — “* But not alone, at this hour of the night? She'was cold end sick now with aversion to 
OW ta “You poor child! You do not yet know | Poor child! ob, poor child! Wait‘but a | her husband, and yet once he ‘had been her 
him! Why, he had audacity sufficient to ask | moment, and I will go with you. The streets | idol. 
me—meot all women—te meet others whose | are unsafe at such a late hour.” Alas! alas! could anything be more cruel 
than this? Why could she not dieaway from 


alent names I would scorn to take upon my lips. ‘‘Tam not afraid. Do not be anxious for 


Let me take you to your father. Let me | me. I shall do nothing rash. Iam going to | and out of it all! 
Mat I pers ‘«T shall never be happy again,” she thought, 


made you to free yourself at once and for | my father, and to-morrow you will please send 
| am ever from this man you call husband!" on such belongings as Mr. Gorst will permit. | not dreaming that the fature could hold any 
“No, no!" Marigold said quickly, and a Good-bye, good-bye, and Heaven blessyou for | good for her; ‘‘andIam so young, so young ! 
little coldly. ‘‘There is only one offence | all your goodness to me.” How shall I bear to live through all the dreary 
nis whick would induce me to desert my husband. Then utterly refasing to allow Mrs. Danby | years to come ?”’ 
You speak in vain.’’ to accompany her, she went out into the dark, | When morning dawned a message came tc 
d to “ Poor child! poor child !"’ the actress said, | wet night. her from her father. 
gently smoothing that wealth of brown, bright It was a long walk from Mrs. Danby’s to ‘Do not leave your room until I ‘give you 
and hair, “I am sorry my mission has ‘failed ; | Trafalgar House, but no ene molested her save | permission. I have sent for Gorst, add I will 
Bay bat if you ever want friend and I am living | an amorous policeman, who bade her an affec- | not-allow you to meet him under my roof.” 
ver come to me. My heart aches for you. I have | tionate good-night, and she flitted through the . 
the known like sorrows," and then she took her |. streets a. dark, slight, young figure, with her eats 
leave; and Marigeld went miserably about | head bowed, so that those who.met should not CHAPTER VI 
her her little duties, working in a mechanical | recognise her, 4 
fashion, and wondering dully if indeed Dun. Ske came at last to Trafalgar House, and Oomrnc @own to a late breakfast Danbar 
late as it was lights were still burning. The | Gorse found Mrs. waiting - aS 
waited him to be 


ed, bar seriously meditated this vile insult. 
As the time for his return drew near she | servant who admitted her looked surprised and Ske bowed coldly. an 
‘peated. Perhaps she felt as though he were at 


10b 
dressed herself carefally, but with none of | aghast; but.she.was ineensible.to this as she 

pride natural in a young wife. He | passed him by with white cheeks and flaming | her mercy then. For he was a ‘tall, power- 
eyes, mad with misery, and:eo,came .into -her | fually-built man, and she ‘was but a slender, 

wore; and she—alas!alas! would now'dread | father’s presence. fragile woman. 
a any affectionate demonstration on his part. Trevor Gwynne was with him, but she did Gorst looked up uncomfortably, wondering 
Towards midnight a noisy entered | not even see him as she went rapidly forward | why she remained, and consdious thas ‘there 
and fell at F'raser’s feat, aye, was mueh unpleasantness before him; but he 

me back 


2 ihe hall; and she rose, y trembling, O'Rake” wae hank 1 asked, airily,— 
hat is it, Mes, Danby? Do you want 














in 
were two young men of | again! I have left my husband for ever!” OW 
e fashion, escorting two dameers well-known to The father would have raised her, but she | any imetractionseomecrning my wife's belong- 
fame. resisted, and crouching at his feet, moaned | ings? You are not on any account to forward 
a them to Trafal Heuse. She will be back 
t) 


The blood t into the wife's pale cheeks, | out,— 
ae = "Ne, let me stay here. I eannot bear to | ina day or two without doabt ; arid, in the 


salutations offered. Her.eyes were | look.at you yet. Oh! this anguish of shame | meanwhile——” 
— the third and last couple—her |.and sorrow will surely kill me!" **Im the meanwhile,” interrapted the land- 
@ petite fair a | Trevor Gwynne rose quickly and wentaway. | lady quietly, ‘I wish to give yeu notice, Mr, 
— ish and big blue eyes. He could not bear to see Marigold’s grief. He | Goret. Much-as Iesteem and love your lady 
was smiling ‘whe | loved her so blindly, so vainly, he would will. | I oamnot consent to readmit her ‘to ‘my ‘house 
woresuch an air of imnoesnce that few:who | ingly have suffered inher stead. if you-are to remain.” 
? ‘Mrs. Colling It must have been a dreadful thing which ‘* What do you mean, ‘woman ?” hevhouted, 
great a | could induce-her to leave Dunbar—she, with | savagely. 

driving ‘her | her high ideas of duty, ‘her almost religious “This That my house hav always 
adherence to her marriage vows. ' been-a respectable-ene, and I will not-have ita 
A pretty, obildish little creature she seemed, ‘*T would we were face to face, he and oe reputation speiled ‘by you or the infamous 
with at eo pcientnieteing nultiy whens he thought. “It is small mercy I crew you'choose'to bring here, I would have 
4 white, ry ee ey show him. My poor girl! my poor wronged |'t0ld you'thielast aight, bat I could ‘not bring 
: ‘ for | little gitl!” “nryself ¢o-enter a room which was defiled by 

was, and all -her:soul was in:revelt, | “Meanwhile, Marigold had ceased moauing ; | Mire Collington'’s presence.” 
and when her father again attempted to raise ‘* How dare you'take her name upon “your 





what she 
She had borne much. She would ‘bear no 
j more. ‘her She made no further resistance, so “he | tips?” ‘he oried, wprimging' to his feet. “Is 
‘ Dunbar Gorat brought her at once ‘to this | lifted her upon his knee, drawing her weary | thie the way you speak of your supertors? ” 
wite. head upon his sheulder, whilst ke said,— Bhe gave him a glance of utter contempt. 
“I may be mistaken, of course; but I 


“Marigold, I have brought you ‘a mew| ‘Tell me all that has bappened. ‘Hide 

soqusintance, Mrs. Oellingten. I hope you will | uéthing from me now. I must know exactly | thought the world at large esteemed a woman 

triends.” hew matters stand if I am te kelp you in-real | divorced, because of ‘her own iaiquities, av the 

Still she stood @ moment, white and old as | earnest?” vilest creature under the eau. ‘The efror, if 

‘marble statue, and the infanreus woman She obeyed almost mechanically, being ex. | error it ie, is ‘a very matural one; ‘and, Mr. 

hausted-now by the passion of her griaf, and | (Gorst, let-me aesare you lam not 0 be fright- 

Then Marigold stepped back. the man’s face grew dark as he Matened. A | ened by loud talking. A week from to-day 

to Mrs. Goliingtom, She | dangerous light came into his brooding eyes, | your tenanoy-expires ;'aud I Hope, for my own 

wderstands why. To-might you will please | and under the heavy moustache the lips were | sale, my next | will have the ins vtaots of 
dispense with my presenee |” get in a hard, almest cruel lime. @ goutloman and the heartof a msn!” 

He made a forward step, his-hand raised | "When she had made an end of her sorrowfal With that ‘she retired triamphing in ‘her 
threateningly, but Mra. Collington caughtand | story he uttered no comment ; bat, lifting her | viotory; and Danbar, having ‘lost all liking 
held it. as easily as a child, carried her up te ‘what had | for the daiuty meal before him, sat giowering 

‘Pah! she said, with a protty rimging | been her own room ‘before the feft the safe | out ofthe window, and wishisghe bad not-gone 
laugh. “Why are you soangry? Is it’Mrs. | shelter of that happy home. quite sofar ; swearing that, if only to kave te- 
Gorst’s fault ‘that she was bred in an etmo ‘“T will send Merrison to you,” he said, | vengeupon Marigold, he would bring her back 
sphere of Paritaniam. My dear madam, do not | “and just for to-night she had better share | to him, ead compel her to reotive Mrs.Colling- 

youreeif over so smalla thing-as this; | the room with you. I could not rest if you | ton as her guest and friend. 
and im your wesence I shall be delighted to-fili | werealone. Aad, my dear one, try to sleep. _Then Fraser’s note was brought to 
you leave vacant!" You:will want your strength for the coming ete te a pervant, who eyed ‘him 
sourly ’ 


- again, as she benther languish. | fight.” saab 
he eyes upon ome of the young mem. Hehad| He bowed his face upon hersa moment, and | ‘The messenger waits,” for all in the house 
1@ grace to turn away; and how heartily he | moved his hands as though he blessed her- | loved and pitied Marigold. a 
hed himself out of Marigold’s presence | Then, kissing her gently, he stole out and | Danbar glanced ‘carelessly over the im- 
Words would fail to: tell. downstairs, to spend long hours brooding over | perionswammons. Then said, — 
. She, poor child! recoiled from the evil-emjl- | Marigold’s wrongs, and in planning ways and | “Tell the fellow I will cali upon Mr. Fraser 
ing Woman as from some unclean animal; and | means of escape from Gonst without that awfal | when convenient.” : 
gathering her skirts about her, as though fear- | publicity which would be.as cruel as death to ‘'Phat’s no anewer,” the woman retorted. 
l of coatamination, sha went from the room | Marigold, ‘“‘T want something plainer than that. I 
= tp to her own chamber. ‘There she | And ¢he poor child lay hopelessly awake | can’t be rumning up and downtsirs all day 
Tessed herself quickly im a dark hatandeloak, | upon er bed, not moaning or crying any more. | on your errands, There's gentlemen to be 
Pe coming down, found Mrs. Danby in the | The fowmtain of her tears wasdry. It would | waited upon.” J 3 
L * be tong before she wept again. i Qonfoand your infernal insolence!"” he 
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said, and began to bluster; but the woman 
stood her ground calmly until his rage sub- 
. Siding a little he muttered, ‘‘Say I will call 
immediately after rehearsal ; and see that my 
things are put together. I shall not desecrate 
this virtuous abode by spending another night 
— its roof!” with what he thought savage 
ony. 

‘*]’maure I'm glad to hearit, sir,’’ she woman 
answered, cheerfaolly. ‘You see, we ain’t 
acoustomed to any but respectable company 
here,” and with a short laugh she left the 
room, 

Taen Danbar went to the theatre. 

IT wish I had not gone so far! I wieh I 
had not gone sofar!"’ he kepi thinking. ‘' Bat, 
anyway, I couldn’s have lived much longer 
with her. Oh, to think I was ever fool enough 
40 marry her!" 

He was not in his usual forra at rehearsal, 
and the two ballet-dancers who had shared 
his hospitality the previous night were the 
first to comment upon this, and to torment 
him with inquiries for his wife, to com- 
~miserate impudently with him upon the 
**leoture” he had evidently undergone; and 
Danbar Gorst could never endure ridicule. 
Bo he set out for Trafalgar House in the 
maddest of moods, intent upon working his 
own evil will and re. 

A servant ushered him at once into the 
‘Studio, where Henry Fraser was pretending 
to work; but he rose at once as the younger 
-man entered and remained standing, waiting 
for Danbar to speak. 

This was not at all what the actor desired, 
but there was no help for it; so he said, 





dluntly,— 

. is with you? Tell her to get 
feady for walking. She has got to return 
with me.” 


Mr. Fraser was very white, but he kept his 
composure admirably. 

‘*My daughter is at present in her own 
room, which she will not leave without my 
permission ; and I utterly refuse to sanction 
any between you,” 

“You have not the power to interfere be- 
4ween us,” said Danbar. “I have absolute 
and supreme control over my own wife. I 
believe that the law stands so.” 

“ Bat the law also gives us our remedy. I 
would avoid scandal if I conld, but to save 
my child from further wretchedness I will 
even endure that. Danbar Gorst, for months 
ZI have known you for what you are; and 
foreseeing such a climax as this I have had 

shadowed week in and week out by able 

tectives. There is scarcely an act of yours 

unknown to me. My daughter's redress is 
sure,” 

Gorst broke in violently, — 

“You shall soffer for this! If you refuse 
me soudience with my wife I will haunt the 
house (and the law allows so much to me), 
and annoy you in every possible way.” 

* Of shat I have not the least doubt. Siill 
I dare you to do the worst. No!” as Gorst 
started threateningly forward, ‘‘do not at- 
4empt violence, If you lay a finger upon me, 
as 1) as Heaven is above us, 1'll murder 
you ” 

He looked quite capable of it then, with his 
white, calm face and flaming eyes; and 
Dunbar was wise enough to his warning 
80 far as to refrain from personal violence. 

“Look here,” he said, coarsely, ‘let us 
have a trace to this nonsense, If your 
daughter cares to return to me withous any 
fuse folks need be none the wiser concerning 
her mad freak. If not, well, I shall resort to 
forcible measures.” 

“I think not. So sure as you molesi or 
seek to intimidate her into compliance with 
your wishes I commence legal warfare against 
you. Oat of this house into your keeping she 
shall not go! Bilencea moment. I am not 
to be scared by tall talk; and ae you have long 
Since ceased to care for your most unhappy 
wife Iam ata loss to know why you should 
80 insist upon her return.” 

“I want my revenge for many an insult I 
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have suffered at your hands, and I know that 
nothing will so hurt you aa your daughter's 
misery! And she—curse her !—would rather 
die than live under the same roof with me. 
Do you understand ?” 

‘*Perfeotly; and like Virginius of old, I 
think I could rather kill her with my own 
hand than consign her again to your keeping. 
Sit down, and hear me out; and as Dunbar 
obeyed, unable to resist that touch of com- 
mand in voice and manner, he went on, “I 
think you will agree with me that my position 
is an assured one; that I have the esteem of 
all who know me, and of yourself you cannot 
say the same. You depend for your liveli- 
hood upon your popularity, and a breath may 
blow that away, I can, if I choose, amite 
you hip and thigh, and in my child's interests 
I shall not le to do so. You had far 
better accept my terms, and leave her in 
peace ” 


Danbar Gorst listened frowningly, and 
when the speaker ceased was still silent, 
whilst he pondered over the pros and cons of 
the case. Finally he said.— 

‘* What are your terms?” 

“If you will agree to give her into my 
charge, never to make any claim upon her, or 
endeavour to meet and accost her, I will allow 
you the sum of five handred per annum.” 

‘* Not enough, old man, not enough. Make 
it eight.” 

“Not another farthing, and to a man of 
your extravagant habits the sum I name 
not be an inconsiderable item." 

Danbar rose. 
on It those are your terms I refuse to accept 

m.’ 

“ Then the law may take its course, Good 
morning,” answered the artist, and Danbar 
walked to the door, There he paused irreso- 
lutely, and came a step nearer his antagonist, 

“You'll say six hundred and fifty. To you 
it’s a mere trifle.” 

“Five bundred. Not another farthing,” 
reiterated Fraser. 

‘Very well. Then all negotiations between 
usareatanend. I take my wife with me.” 

* You'll not do that, And even if she should 
be mad enough to return to you you will find 
her a barden and not a help to you. From the 
hour she casts in her lot with you, I stop all 
supplies. You may think this an idle threat |! 
I can assure you it is not. And let me add 
that your present course of life is not calou- 
lated to en your value to your manager, 
or allow you long to bold the proud position 
of public favourite. You begin to show signs 
of debauchery, Dunbar Gorat. Two nights 
ago you were not even word perfect in your 
part. It was given out you were seriously 

ndisposed. Nota word was said of that very 
hilarious dinner at Twickenham, or of the 
quantities of champagne consumed! " 

“ Carse you!” the other, “ You know 


everything!” 
Feacer smiled quietly. 
“I know an to enable me to protect my 


child from a villain. Come for the last time, 
do you close with my offer? ’ 

His longing for revenge was great, but his 
love of money was greater. So, after a short, 
pare struggle with himself he said, 


~~ 
‘*‘T agree; and I’ll take the first instalment 
now.” 

“I expected no other. Wait! Spencer” 
(Mr. Fraser's lawyer) “is in the next room, 
waiting the issue of thia interview. The deed 
is already drawn up, and two of the servants 
will witness. In desling with—with scoun- 
drels, one is compelled to take certain a- 
tions,” and he rang the bell, stan in 
silence by the mantel until the lawyer and 
two men-servants appeared. 

“It’s allright, Spencer. Mr. Gorst has sur. 
rendered at discretion.” 

** Very wise of him, too,” smiled the dapper 
little man. ‘'It saves a deal of bother and 


scandal. Itis to your advantage, sir, not to 
‘lose your prestige with the ladies, ahem!" 





ee 
and he coughed behind his hand in the alse; 
poseible manzer. 





‘* What the d do you mean?” 
broke ont, violently. Gorse 
“Nothing, my good gir, nothing; only jt 


the truth should leak out, I am afraid ths fair 
sex cannot continue to regard you as a hero! 
And now suppose we get to business,” and he 
smiled airily over the actor's discomfiture, 

The necessary signatures were goon affixed 
the servants dismissed, and there wag p; 
longer any need for Gorat to stay. He took up 
his hat and turned to go. 

“It is your day now,” he said, under hi; 
breath. ‘‘Mine will come soon, and then you 
shall repent this morning's work to the hoor 
of your death. I will bring you down to the 
dust, and humble the woman I call wife to the 
very earth!” 

Fraser sprang forward, bat the lawyer 
restrained him. 

“No violence! You promised me that," he 
said, and the artist was feign to content bim. 
with shouting after his smiling, mocking 


“Get out of this, you scoundrel; or, by 
Heaven, I'll kick you out!" 

A little later he went up to his daughter's 
room. She was lying white and still upoa her 
bed, her eyes wide with suspense and fear. 

“Oh! father, he has gone, I heard the 
hall door close, and I am with you yet. Tell 
me what he said and did? And, oh, father! 
oh, father ! do not send me back to him!" 

** Lie still and listen, dear heart. Danbar 
Gorst will never tronble you again. I have 
bought his promise to that effect.” 

And then he told her all the shamefal story, 
whilat she listened with covered eyes and 
sbuddering form. And when he had finished 
she said, in a stricken tone,— 

“ I—I did not think he valued me so greatly. 
I did not think he would demand eo high s 
—— such a poor piece of property as his 

el” 

And then she laughed in # strange way, and 
a red spot burned on either cheek, until her 
father put his arms about her, and kissed her 
tremulous lips. A softer look changed the 
whole character of her face. 

‘* Deareat father, I am selfish to trouble you 
80 greatly ; but—but after to-day I will devote 


myself to you, and ther we be happy. 
On, ! we shall be happy econ,” andso she 
laid arms about his neck, and rested in the 


safe shelter of his embrace. 

In the evening Trevor Gwynne called, see- 
ing Mr. Fraser _: 

‘“*T am glad you have come,” said the latter. 
“ There is a subject upon which I mast speak 
to you. You know what manner of man 
Gorst is, and how glad he would be to reveng® 
himself upon my poor child for her renuncia- 
tion of him. You know, too, he always nursed 
a ridiculous jealousy of you, and would be glad 
of the merest shadow of excase for his past 
conduct. This world of oursis a nice, obsrit- 
able world, and looks askance at ® woman 
separated from her haeband. So I mast beg 
you, so long as Mrs. Gorst remains with m2, 
to discontioue your visits.” 

“ Bir! do you mean you have lost confident? 
in me too? That you are afraid she might 
grow to—to——. Oh, hangit! I oan’s utter 
words, They would make me appear sach 82 
utter cad!” 

“Trevor, don't you know me better than 10 
believe such a thought as either you suggett 
could enter my mind? No, no, my boy, it #8 
not that ; but the breath of slander shall me 
dim the brightness of my darling’s virtae an 
name, whilst Heaven gives me strength 
ward it off. You are not angry?” 

“No; bat it is very hard, Only for bet 
sake you shall be obeyed.” 


CHAPTER VIL 


Sootery was neither shocked nor startled 
when it heard of the ruptare between Mr. 
Mrs. Gorat. The wise ones said they had long 
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known a separation was inevitable, and pablio 
pity was with Marigold, although a great 
many sentimental misses still believed in their 
self-created hero, and pitied him that he wag 
purdened with an uncongenial wife. Men 
about town too, said,— 

“Hang it! did the girl think she could 
marry & Galahad ? and where was the wonder 
if Gorst kicked over the traces, because 

ne knew Fraser had brought up his 
daughter like a Paritan?” 

And presently it oozed out from some 
gnknown channel that Mrs. Collington was 

last bone of contention between the ill- 
pair; and society smiled, shragged its 
, and wondered what the husband 

do, 

Poor Collington was a weak-minded fellow, 
and when he fell a victim to his wife's charms 
had known nothing of her antecedents. Learn- 
ing them, he continued to live with her, 

hh discarded by all his friends. 
Honestly he loved her, honestly he forgave her ; 
put he could not trast her. 

He had the instincts of a gentleman, and 
the pride too; so that when he learned the 
trath concerning his wife, life became a 
¢orment to him, 

He found himeelf watching her every action, 
suspecting her every look and word, and know. 
ing this she did not seek in any way to please 
him—rather did her best to augment his 
trouble. 

She had never loved him, and had only 
married bim in the hope that through his 
agenoy she should once more effect an entrance 
into society, for he was of good family. But 
in this attempt she had utterly failed, and so 
was sore against him. 

Perhaps in all her wicked life no man had 
80 appealed to her fancy as Danbar Gorst; and 
when the ramour of her share in the soene at 
Mra, Danby’s reached Oollington’s ears, and 
he forbade her to exchange speech again with 
the actor, she was furious. 

Bat with inherent cunning she hid this— 
was 80 apparently submissive to him, #0 
timidly affectionate, so grieved that she should 
oause dissension between husband and wife, 
that the poor, weak-minded gentleman believed 
her, and took up ondgels in her defence. 

She wrote a little mote to Danbar, asking 
him not to attempt a meeting until she had 
effectually allayed Mr. Oollington’s sus- 


Then she was seen with him in all places of 
Tesort, uatil the more kindly folks began to 
Say, surely there was no truth in the report 
concerning her and the actor; that she was 
syed & most devoted wife, and so on. 

hen she was always so cheerfal, so ready 
to spend the long evenings in her husband's 
society alone, that presently he was lalled into 
& Sense of security. 

And when a telegram reached him from hia 
tather, then residing in the south of Italy, 
preying him to go to him at once, as he was 

g, he began to pack with scarcely a 
ght of what his wife might do in his 
absence, 
_ “I am sorry you are not inoluded in this 
ane” he said. ‘‘It must be an over- 


“No!” she answered humbly, and with 
down-dropped lide, ‘but you must not be 
angry. I could not expect they wonld 
a or receive me. I do not blame 

im.” 


“Poor little Cara!” he said, with an arm 
about her pretty plump waist; ‘bat you know 
that Ilove you! And what will you do when 
Tam away?” 

“Think of you oftener than you will believe. 
Bat I shall not write you!” 

“Not write!" he echoed, in accents of 
Surprise and dismay. 

” I shall telegraph instead from time to 
time,” she answered, with her prettiest 
Smile, “because so my news will reach you 
the quicker!" 





He regarded her with suspicion. 
You are not giving ms the real rearon,”’ 


- 


he said, hoarsely. ‘'Oh, great Heaven, if I 
could trast you!" 

And then she laid her head upon his breast, 
and wept, or seemed to weep, that he should 
so doubt and misjadge her. Shespoke to him 
in honeyed words, until the poor fond wretch 
poe forgiveness for hia suspicions, and left 

er more madly in love than before. 

She laughed as she watched him go. She 
had no pity, no trath, this lovely, smiling 
woman with the babyish face and candid eyes ; 
and when she knew he was well away she 
went out to meet her lover. The servant 
Collington most trusted was her own creature, 
bribed by her to seoresy, and there was no one 
to warn him of coming dishonoar, 

She had flown with Danbar Gorst four days 
before society knew it. His engagement was 
ended, and her wealth would take them abroad. 
The servant who had been her mistress's 
chief ally from time to time despatched tele- 
grams to Oollington, apparently from hia 
wife, assuring him of her safety, her well- 
being and her love, begging him not to leave 
his father whilst he was any comfort to him, 
for the old man lingered longer than had been 
thought possible by the medical men. 

It came with electric force upon society 
that Danbar Gorst had flown with Mrs. 
Collington, casting fame and position to the 
winds. Fraser felt a thrill of almost unholy 
triamph, because now Marigold was practically 
free. He went to her—she had already heard 
the news; but though she was white as snow 


she was ectly calm. She had suffered too 
long and too sorely to give much sign of 
emotion. 


Her father took her hand,— 

‘*My dear,” he said, ‘‘I have always set 
my face against divorce, in my blindness 
believing a woman, however innocent, issues 
from euch an ordeal less womanly than before. 
Bat the sorrow that has come to us has made 
me wiser, You have your redress in your 
hands now. Will you take it?” 

**No, oh, no!’’ she answered, with strong 
shuddering, “ The publicity would kill me. 
Let my wrongs be all forgotten. Let me 
live for you, and you alone!" and he would 
not say more upon the subject then or after. 

At the close of a month Oollington returned 
to England, having buried his father, and he 
reached home in a state of happy ignorance 
concerning his wife's dreadfal sin. 

Bat when he heard the trath he was like a 
madman, swearing to have revenge upon Gorst 
= the woman he had loved to his own un- 

oing. 

He started that very night in pursuit of the 
fagitives. Their trail was easy to find and 
easy to follow, for Gorst had taken no trouble 
to conceal his movements. 

They had gone through Spain, from thence 
to France, and{on again to Germany, where 
they halted long enough for the outraged 
husband to all but come up with them. 

Then Mrs. Oollington, who was erratic in 
all her movements, proposed a flight to 
Switzerland. Soto Switzerland they went, all 
unconscious that Nemesis, in the form of 
Everard Oollington,* was dogging all their 
ate 


ps. 

Tt was close to Chamounix that he came 
upon them, They had a guide with them, and 
Gorst was the last of the trio. 

Collington had traversed the same path 
often in his early days, and knew almost every 
step of the precipitous way; and a fierce joy 
shot through his heart at the thought that his 
rival was at his meroy. 

He could have shouted aloud in his triamph, 
only that would have been to defeat his own 
purpose. So he stole softly—softly along the 
beaten way, creeping nearer and nearer to his 
intended victim. 

His face was white as the face of one dead ; 
his eyes blazed with strange fire, and his heart 
throbbed so loudly that he thought Gorst must 
hear and turn. 

Bat he was laughing gaily, and never heeded 
anything but the bright little form preceding 
him. Now Colfington was so near that by 





stretching out his hand he could have touched 

the other, but still he made no sign; only all 

in a moment he drew so close—so close—that 

Gorat, becoming uneasily conscious of another's 

presence, veered quickly round, and in that 

Ses with a wild cry, Collington was upon 
im. 

*‘ Gentlemen, forbear," entreated the guide. 
‘* Back, madame, back,” and the guilty woman 
fell upon her knees shrieking wildly. 

She dared not plead for mercy from her 
injared husband, she dared not stretch out her 
hand to help her lover; but her wild eyes 
watched them in that fearfal struggle. It was 
soon ended. Just a moment or two they 
swayed backwards and forwards, drawing ever 
nearer the verge of the precipice. 

They were both strong men, and the issue 
wasuncertain. Then, ali in a flash, Collington 
had his rival in his arms, and made as though 
to fling him over the brink; but with the 
awfal strength of despair Gorst clang to him. 
Just whilst one might draw a breath, the 
hovered uncertainly on the edge; then wit 
one awfal mutual cry they disappeared—and 
all was silent. 

After awhile the guide ventured to look 
over; then, with a deep shudder, he turned to 
the crouching woman. 

‘*Come, madame,” he said, gently, ‘‘all is 
over.” 

She lifted her lovely vacant face to his ; her 
blue eyes wandered uncertainly around. Then 
she laughed—such a pitifal, anmeaning laugh 
—and tendered him her hand. 

** We will go home,” she said. ‘It is cold 
here, it is cold here!” 

* Great Heaven |” ejaculated the guide, “the 
shock has deprived her of her reason, the poor 
soul! ah, the poor soul !"’ 

He led her carefully back to the chalet, she 
babbling all the while of incongruous things, 
and folks who had figured in her past life ; and 
when a few days had gone by a relative came 
and took her away. 

She lived many years after, but she never 
recovered her senses, and asa harmiess lunatic, 
with rich and inflaential friends, much license 
was allowed her by the authorities of the 
sanatoriom, from which she would never issue, 
save when they bore her, feet foremost, to her 
last resting-place. The bodies of Dunbar 
Gorst and Everard Oollington were never re- 
covered. 

And when the news came to England Henry 
Fraser succumbed to the shock. Joy had 
done for him what grief could never do, and 
he lay helpless upon his bed, strack down by 


paraly ° 

Then it was that Marigold could, in a 
measure, repay all his love and goodness by 
her devotion to him. She could feel no grief 
at Danbar's death, but the circumstances of 
it shocked her beyond measure. And often as 
she bent over her father’s prostrate form she 
prayed ‘‘ Heaven grant he had time for re- 
pentance. Heaven forgive as I forgive him.” 

And wken Henry Fraser was well enough 
to be moved they went southwards to a quiet 
little village, where ‘gradually health and 
comparative strength came to the artist. 
Bat both he and Marigold knew he would 
never wield a brush again. 

After long months Trevor Gwynne began 
to make frequent journeys to that Cornish 
village; and when Marigold saw his tender 
care, of his hearty reverence for her father, 
his utter self-forgetfalness, she began to 
wonder how she could have so lightly 
esteemed him in the past—to look for his 
coming with more eagerness than she would 
confess even to herself, 

And when Dunbar had been dead some two 
years he went to her, flashed with triumph. 

‘Congratulate me,” he said, as he caught 
her hand. ‘“ My picture is the picture of the 
year, and Lord Bartimere has offered me a 
thousand pounds for it!”’ 

‘You deserve your success,” she answered, 
blushing, as her eyes met his. ‘“ May to-day 
be the first of many proud and happy days 
for you!” 
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“Will you aay jee oe ~~ my fature 
md and happy ? b 
PeThe fi ash ied from her face, leaving her 


gga I help you?” she muetene®. 

“By coming #0 me as my love, my wife. 
You ao love me a little, Marigold?” 

Bat,” she said, ander her breath, ‘do you 
forget all the past whon you were lesa than 
nothing to me, and he wae all?” 

“T will try to A ae . you will bid me. 
Marigold, what will yeu 

Then something of oe bd impulsiveness 

— 


you wish; for oh! Trevor, 
Trevor, I ove you oat?” 

Would it not be a shame to record how 
then he ) acted ? . < A 


There were days and 
rls gives aR | 
+, that 
Marigold 4 oud taos Bt bet 
carly teal, blewt a she was tn tie fore ef 

md and children, glad to minister 4o 
her father’s needs, for Henry Fraser yet 
lives—weak and bowed down, it is «rue t 
very happy in the midet of that happy 
circle—very proud of the sondn-law, who, 
despite of the great masters and his own 
genius, maintains stoutly that he, Henry 
Frager, is the greatest. 

[TR RED.) 


lt ticemneneetmimentaadaiaind 
PACETLE. 


méance is al the” size -of 
he-ctig peoleodl. ie i os , 


THERE are wriders who fancy they are 
luminous Ched they are only yolaminons. 

Taz man who endorses noses ia dikely to,be 
“taken for, bis friend." 

A. woman has sbeen known to bend.a:man's 
will daring lile-ond break is after shis death. 
Dux «most useful ‘thing sin the long ran— 





‘mancient times*kissing Reattsl toreere el was a 
cure for‘headache. I: ‘ brs dimoult se 4 
upon some of those old-time spelig. 

You qati’s teach an old dog new tricks. If 
you can make Him get rid of some.of his old 
ones you are Iugky. 

‘Wary ie a fellow who has nothing $0 . boast 
St bat hia pedigree_like gpeietn: Becanusethe 

only. good_belanging to him is undergrannd. 


A AN always: feclaa greatdas! sieker.when 
the docter-has iealled hia disease by .a bigh- 
sounding. and unfamiliar Latin name. 

Do not try to take off your hatto.a woman 
on a rainy day. ‘If she carries an umbrella, 
she: will take it:off fer you. 

Sunvay Scueor Tzscner (sternly): *‘ Where 
do beys go°to~who fish on the ‘holy Sabbath 
day?” Very ‘mall Johnny aw gad 
“T know. Down -to"MéOaliam 

Moutrean : ‘Take. some of ‘the ae 
Mary.Ann, The dooter-said it would eee 
kill or .cure without fail.”’ “Mrs. °“M 
““Arrah, bat which willis do first? 

Smraems. (angrily): ““Do you knew that 
your .chickegs come over .in.my yard?"’ 


: that the ‘Aid, tonsbe 
coer combed aga” . 


An. afflicted-weman.writes : ‘‘ It-ia hard 40 
be a good sunny Christian . when one.has . 40 
egainet-both ain .and indigestion | " 

and she has many.sympathizers. 

Ovsrommr: “/Yoweaid th awere 
fast black. ‘They areallfadedout,’’ Dealer : 
(a vetired amarohist) :°'* Main Ozacions | «You 
must haf vashed ’em,”’ 

‘Noo, Satidy, my:man, when are you going 
to give up whisky drinking?" ‘Oh, whisk 
drinking,” Sandy stadying; replied, “ A wel, 
not aa long as barley grows.” 
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Tramp: 
dog you have, = . 
Housekeeper: “'He’ll go to oa 
calling, quick as I Joose this oha 

Faostious man about #o enter 9 tramoar 
on @ wet day): 8 Noah's ark quite fail?” 
Fang Au bus the donkey; step in, 


‘+ Hem 1 Good-morain, mam. Nice 
What dye call him?” 
without 


“eFare dp you always say ‘Thank ain. 
when the Baron von Filzeok mY © 
out giving you any tip?” “ ip that 8 od 
people shall not think that be hasn't.” 

Waar Dgtayep Hes.—‘‘ You're very 
returning from church ; you mn Bae F 
long a ~ Oh. 3 ¥e8 ; ; Dr. ly gave 
Ss & 6 * discourse on the ‘ Evil of Talking 


er MAN who hes been travelling in the ‘‘far 
Weat’’ says—but he probably misrepresent 
the maiter—that when an Idaho girl is k 

ape ode nantly exclaims, ‘‘Now put that 
right where.you took it fgom |” 

An Izish editor zecently wrote a eulogium 
in which this senfence occurred: “A great 
Irishman has passed away. God grant that 
many as great, and who shall as wisely love 
their country, may follow him!” 

Recoenisep at Last. at you fot some 


your wifeat the m nes - pode OE ete ~} aed 


** Not until 1 pas 
she whi to me: ‘ Lemuel, don’ 


a fool of yourself, you old donkey.’”’ 
Macrsapats: “ The cha) on you, sir, 
ig. agszanit and battery.” nam SF 


ar have mixed me 

are, Oi were 

ae on Sass pavin’ s : Py 
MapEL: mainte Cosizi po Fa 


his 
ee een See 
“ Ma 
Op t see | Wat awa for "Highlanders!" 
- es “I.am atraid Jobnny is 
siek,"’ : “My goedness.! What does 


wlll. “ot?” Anxious Mother: “ He 


haen't. begun so,complain yet ; forgot-to 
leak the jam oloses Se eiiees isn't 
bit missing.” 

Naw problem for acting managers ; Visitor 


(at pay-box): ‘‘I. oe pose you'll pass in this 
boy-half price? ” ‘*Why? You don’s mean.to 
say he's under twelve?" ‘No, he's sixteen ; 
buthe's ‘blind of one eye, and can't.see more 
than-half the show.”’ 

Farner: ‘Dash the cats, they won't let a 
man read a moment in peace.” Bebby: “ viby 
go you gay that, pa?” ‘Well, I onght Ze if 
swear, bat they are on awtel worry.” 
p’reps you'd be, pa, if you was fall of fiddle- 
strings.” 

Lrrttz Rocgr: ‘* What es you walk 
lame, Unole Jobn? 8 Ye fo abn n: “There 


was an accident on the p o-d y.. ond I 

got caught in the re sy 
# caught in she jam once, an abel. lame 
r & week.” 
Daventar: ‘' Nobody for fags un) 

Loan meyer get married ; homely.’ 


Mother : ‘No matter, dear. pe rich annt, 
who. has remembered a zee in her will, ggn’t 
live .roneh longer hen you will have 
plenty of mt oe 

A youna lady advertised bee a maid. One 
applied, .and A ‘ 
whether;she was qui 
quick-that I. will. 
day in ha'f-an-hour.” “In half-an-hour!"’ 
raitereted ithe, young Jady ; ‘and what will I 
do the rest-of ike de; day bis 

A. TRACHER to classify her pupils 
put questions tothem to. find roe how much 
they knew. Daring the examination of she 
son of a leading Austin politican the following 
dialogue occurred: ‘‘ You say that there are 
om kingdoms—-the animal, the vegetable, 
and the mineral.” ‘‘ Yes, sir.” ‘* Now, 


where do you put the sugar?” ‘Pa puts 
it in the water and then the whisky in 
afterwards, and stirs ‘em up with a spoon.” 
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“ Ha f tien so ” 
anne s Zon tngetge someting. se 
paid hig bill and wae leaving the: arin on 


n0,” replied the non-tipper; “ it 
igre Jo 








can keep it.” “Maoh obliged 
lett Fr pocket- book ingen, toe oe 


rz: ‘“‘ What som ah oe Pro 


with my husband, pas a 
ore 
podhing mare tas nie : raat 


than 
was all in 1 are 
A tavy, in passing np a cbureh a 
her dress on ® corner of ’ ne and. 


A Eteariog 
= Eee a sien fue 
Magined wRep, Re iagidy 


a sh and not your gi 


Jae oie 


r rand he a + fi 
to eatranger w 
ing, You will please come $0 id neh me 
the parsonage. 

a James had been imparting to the 
minieter the importants and infor- 
mation that his father had go & new set of 
false 4eeph. ‘‘Indeed, James? replied 

And what will 


min , indulgently. 

do with the old set?” “ Oh, I a’pose,” re. 
plied little James, ‘ ‘they'll cnt 'em’ down and 
make me wear ’em,’ 

“ Youne may,” said a stern parent, with the 
accent on the young, ‘do ~ intend ~ stay 
here all night ding my 
and eating her in the 2% oulike my aed ‘sait” 

“No, OW. fo o, 
then}? ‘Zz Well, x! 


us the kindness to ze aire soa 
| oda her waist, and she did et > She 
forcibly, I.-might risk Kigs.” ae 
“ Wom, will you remain to-night 
re the ban 7X want to wo pot fe 
re a. Gadde . 
By i 
iS y, ae ie i mo: 
ec 









ae at nd ‘ 
ew k of soa wate Pe 
root sae: aS “It an U 


uch 
iT. niall ge 
the wi: 
oe out. z = er any bi 
is teat x the comple fexion.” 


“ How, mpch is, in?” 
Mapa a home from ihe oe and 
wre tek si 
ings pp of two 
ap gb a pando} af the 
extrayeganoe ‘* Why, Minna, actually 
ing novels with two candles burning?” “ 08 
—— ma’ aa ry: the cool realy cae 
y one, @. I juat cut itin two halves an 
hour ago” 






An Irishman in Liverpool, being hard.up 
for, work, took a walk.down one of the guay8 
to age if.he could pick up a job. a 
®& captain standing on.the deak of a 

vessel, he addressed him: ‘!Troth, captain, 
an’ do ye want any sailors?” “ ‘Were you 
ever at sea before, my men!” inquired the 
fain. “Ooch,” anawered Pat, .** an’ do ye 
I came over from .Oirland in & c0al- 
cart?” 
|Everyn (her visiting cousin): ‘‘ Now, then, 
tell all about him. Who is he? Where is 
he? And whatishe? I’m jaat dying to learn 
all about your engagement!" Miss W:: 
“ Well, then, in the firet place, be is a phar- 
macist, and——” Evelyn: “ Why, #bat’s 
strange, dear! And you always were sddh 
girl for London and its gaieties, too, Bu’ 
how jolly it will be, of course, to visit you both 





at the farm!" 
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SOCIETY. 


Lord Mayor -is the first -Hasrow ‘boy 
ob filled the office of Chief Mapivtrate. 

4 fin of the King of Hollasd ‘weighed 

hindtédweight. “The undértaker 

“the ‘new Dutch metre and the: old 

sane, wrd'made the coffia twice the required 

sim, “Phe Srfor was ‘Giscoveréd too Inte to 
change it. 

"Tix latest form of tnaseulo-feminine giddi- 
gees i¢-for -tace-¢rimmed cravats. /A «man’s 

ap ‘ctavat ‘is purchased dnd ‘trimmed 
to nadtch ostunies. 

‘Pen Queen bas given a conditional promise 
that she “will ‘visit ‘Poftemeuth Dockyard 
earlyin-Febrvsry, and preside at the launch- 

ofthe Royal Sovereign end the Centaur, 
"Senseetints ‘New York-ladies are -begin- 
ming 10 use stretchers to ‘keep their skirts 
fron getting “Steed ” fadewe'mén Uee'them 

fo ketp their trousers from getting baggy ! 
‘Pur cotd weather affects the Queen favour- 
ably rather than otherwise, and drivés in‘an 
have -been the daily rule since 

ofthe Court'to Windsor. 

“Tr is‘pleasent to know, in.view of the ever. 

-@émands upon the «strength of the 
Wales, tat Her ‘Royal Highness 
“Wpettey than de lids been for a year. past, 


‘Boorn, tn'his' book, ‘‘In ‘Darkest 

d,” says, ‘ Out of every five ‘persons 

in -ene dies ‘either in the hospitals, 
, e 

‘miext-yéar the jeurney-from London 

be shortened an 

‘Her, ‘The Great’ Hattérn, whidh tes done so 

‘Witch “to cheapén ‘Continestal “travelling, 

anew daily service ‘between 

ohra great fewst, in ‘the-yedr 1661, there 

= competition for the best‘ dish sent to 

‘ md the cook of -Bir George Goring 

“ok*the-oake *with *‘‘fourhuge brawny 

Fs beng bittéd and “harnessed with 


‘bansages, all tied to a monstrous beg 


Tine Obey aad prettily desoratéed show:rodma 
of society milliners are becoming a favourite 
*reidexvous for* Westend ladies. ate the 
teminine-and nineteenth -cemtury edition of 
“the coffee-hontes' Of the days of Sreéle “and 


A prace-ball.gown Omee: had the name cf an 
“mnomiaty, but ag’ date holds ‘its own 
— the Bett. “The’dark batkground threws 

P , Coloured - spots, flowers, jewels, 
iedbdicemanies ‘auuveane 
and-oftimes*makes "the wearer*a more Gis. 
‘titgeished object than paler.cind women. 

Everxone to whom .Prineess Ohbristian-has 
‘aidesred heestif by hér unva: g ‘amiability 

‘hin@titss Will ‘Tekin - *ob¥@ial “godd 
’ a “dan yi ceas 
Louise ot GeddewwiecETometn, ’Printe 
ren. : we wifviving son-bf° the Duke 


‘Tr hagbeen « wtbjedts of general rk°at 
Bandringham, how well the Prince of Wales 
g just now; he is not like the same 
man he was eighteen months-ago. At that 
time he seemed umaccountably carewern, 
anxious and depressed ; ‘now he looks «the 
Picture of brisk cheerfulness, and throws 
himeelf with keen vest: injo"whatever amuse- 
ment comes in his way. 

‘Tre Prince is a “model husband. “and con- 
tives in‘ the “most ‘umobtrusive fashion ’ to 
Surround-the Prinoess,-as it were, with a 
halo of delicate attention. This it particularly 
noticeable when they are staying together in 
SRY country house; then, in a very decided 
im the Prince allows it to be understood, 
— under all ciroumstances, the wishes 
Maer Tinowe are the first thing’ tobe son- 


} meat can be 


STATISTICS. 


“Tue crown of England ‘ts worth £120°60. 

Over 4,800 marrisges'take place in England 
weekly. 

Trae ‘and a-half millions of ‘people ‘are 
always On'the seas of the world. 

Tr is estimated that there are one hundred 
-tnillion of people ‘in Europe who do not ‘eat 
Meat tore than once'a week. 

A wizx’s ‘work in Birmingham comprises, 
among -its various results,-the fabrication of 
14 600.600 pens, 6.000 bedatesds, 7,000 guns, 
800;000:000 -eut nails, 100000000 buttons, 
1 000 saddles, 5.000,000 copper or bronze coins, 
20.000 pairs of spectacles, and over £30,000 
worth‘of ‘jewellery. 





GEMS. 


—— 


‘ ‘We wake-our fottunes,‘and we call them 
‘ate, 


Oxz carinot always ‘be a hero, but-one'may 
“always bea man, 


Tr is always safe to do right ; and the truest 
expediency is simple justice. 

A rounn of enérgy with ‘an ounce of talent, 
will achieve: greater ‘results.than .a pound of 
talent with an-ounceof energy. 

Trovusies spring from idleness, and grievous 
toils from needless ease. Wiany ‘ without 
labour would live by their wits, bat they break 
for want of stock. 


Tus true gentleman carefully avoids what- 
ever may cause a jar ora,jolsin the minds of 
thosé with whom : be -is onst-<all: clashing of 
opinion or collision of feéling,;all restraint, or 
suspicion, or fesektmens, or gloom ; his great 
concern beimg to make: everyone at his ease 
and at home. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Creotzt Pouppmc.— Beat eight eggs with half 
& pound of’ sugar, half'a pound of butter, and 
the juice of one Jemon. Line a deep dish 
with poff paste/cover'with quince “preserves. 
pour Over'a/ little of ‘the mixture, lay on more 
preserves, then more of the mixture-and ;pre- 
serves. Bake and eat-with-eauce. 


Pansntp Frrrrers:~Remove the skins ftom 
hot parsnips. Math, add one tablespoonfal of 
p butter, one - - of walt, and -one -salt- 
spoonful of pepper. Make into flat oskes, 
Roll in flour brown in. hot-buteer. Four 
‘medium-sized ips are used. ‘Cover with 
oiling water. It requires'about forty minutes 
usually to boikthem. -‘These: fritters are,par- 
ticularly nice. 

-Parxin :Bisovrrs:— ib flour, ‘Hb «eatmeal, 
4lb treacle, loz."batter or lard, loz. sugar, 3 
veaspoonful baking soda, 1- ginger. 
Mix all the d @ in a basin, and melt 
the treacle and batter together .and stir them 
pdn-among: the . Mixwell and: take 
itap hy ‘Roll these’ rontid,' then flatten 
them in the‘harid, and pat’ them on an oven 
tin. Stick half an almond.on the-top, and 
bake.gently till ‘firm. .Fine -oatmeal.is. best. 
They burn-very-easily, 

A’ Nicr"Bararrast Driu.—Cahé“tlioss from 
any cold’ baked meat, 'd7p'-in-beatén- egg; then 
dust with bread .crumbs, and .fry -brown 
in butter, . or. part "batter and - part k 
fat. <Eake‘wlices of “fry “bread, dip As 
oustatd wade’ by beating’ one egg and one 
cup of ‘milk “together, -end -fry. quickly ‘in 
@ spider well greased with butter. A.slice of 
aced on- each slice Of tonst,: or 
served on separate ‘dishes as preferred. “A 





little parsley as a garnish for the meat-makes 


; it more tempting. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


American railways would reach half way to 
the moon. 

Tux cotton crop.in Egypt.is said to ba ths 
largest ever barveated. 

Pure air-in the stable is:asressential -to the 
health of*horses as pure'food or pure water. 

Every twenty-four bours aman, even if’ he 
be & teetotaller, will drink in’ 10 000 quarta of 
air. 

A NICKEL IN-THE sLoT soda founfain has been 
invented. The customer helps himaslf, bot 
can'é get more than five cents’ worth, 

Tue constant use of the telephone produces 
impaired hearing, headache, and nervous €x- 
citability, 

Turru-is an old saying to ‘the -effesct that 
every time a*cock crows a lie ‘is being told 
‘somewhere in’the world. 

Ir takes three pounds of grapes to make ona 
pound of raisins. It also takes. three week: of 
dry weather to make raisins. 

A tance number of carriages imeitios are 
now supplied with..rubber«tires to prevent 
violent jolting and deafening. chatter, 

Farat maladies may lark ina filthy -water- 
ing trough. Watering vessels should «ba 
thoroughly-scrubbed out every ‘few days. 

Tue National Library in Paris contains two 
‘million five hundred thousand votomes, -It is 
said to be the largest library in the world. 

Tere are over three -thonsand - named 
varieties of apples known.to frait growersand 
nurserymen, besides many annamed seedliags. 

A mEmoRUL>is to be-erected «in Heligolend 
on thespot on which the Emperor ‘stood when 
formally taking pessersion of the island. 

A NEw automatic. machine used for stamping 
in the New York Post Office wilbcancel, . post- 
mark, count and stack letters and pestaloards 
at-the rate of twenty: fiverthousand per honr. 

Ir is suggested’ that ‘the:numerons fires ‘in 
steamers carrying cargoes of frozen meat with 
charcoal *patkings-msay ‘be caused by “the 
spontaneous combustion of charcoal. 

Taz Manchester ship .canal. is -thirtyefive 
miles long, and will scoonmmedate: the largest 
merchantmien ‘afloat. “It will*be opened ‘for 
“traffic in lessthan‘a ‘year. 

Prorzssen Manen has made~an .cssimate, 
based on careful analysis, that.the,propertion 
of Angle- Saxon-werdsin-the English Bibie.is 
97 per cent. of theswhele, 

Lire SAssvrance “was Introducéd into this 
country bya few E atian olergymen who 
formed a society in 1769. The first public 
assurance y waa establishdd in 1812. 

A tUNNEL- +o Prince Edward's. Isiand,; across 
Northumberland -Steaits,.a distance .of, six 
miles, ‘is thenext.great engineering feat talked 
of - Canada. 

Siamese have great regardfor odd num. 
bers, and imeist “on “an: odd'nuantber ‘cf 
windows, doors and rooms in their“houses and 
temples. There must. bean -odd wamber of 
_steps in the atairs-addan odd nomb:r . of. feet 
in the height of all steeples-and: minarets. 

Tum. romance. of. diamond mining is all.gene, 
It ismow a matter of excavatmg wast “bedscot 


bine’tlay b Ry {vara Hiking 
out the Tnonids, whiob, After being —— 
‘ported for size,. ate: sdld in “bik” by ‘weight. 
\"Dhewnen ‘who do-the-actaal . work-are.mere 
labourers, and theimpay is small. 

.A sHor that.is-too wide.does-abonutas.mach 
damag¢ to the foot-as.a't00 narrow one, "but it 
works its tMischief in »a” different’way. ' The 
narrow bhoe injures the’ foot by cramping it 
‘ontdf Bhape ; the broad shoe’ permits the foot 
to flatsen.out. immodorately. : Some..pemone 
argue that if no shoes at all are betternfor the 
feet; then.a broad shoe is-the:next beetshing. 
Bat they fail to take into'account the: matter 
‘of friction in thé loose Bhoe, by’whibh the foot 
is chafed while walking. No shoes.at ali 
would be better than those thatare'tootight. 
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—— 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. 8. S.—The lessee of Dary Lane {s the Sherriff. 

R. 0.—You can only make inquiries at the War Office 

Tar Reaper.—You have no claim on the man, and 
the sooner you are rid of him the better. 

Lorra. —8o-and-so’s “entire,” meaning the un- 
reduced, unmtxed, genuine brew of the firm. 

W. &.—The Burydice foundered off the Isle of Wight 
on March 24, 1878. 

Pozzixp.—Pre-Victorian gold coins are not now legal 
tender. 


J. Tumes.—A will is really required to be proved 
within sfx months, but it may be proved afterwards. 

Urwanns.—The only way you can attain to the 
sposition is by enlisting as a private, and working up. 

T. Jowss —The Church of England does not receive 
any grant from the Government. 

ArR.tts.—Any bookseller can get you copies of Acts of 
Parliament. Usually they cost only a few pence. 

Jeuuuy.—Henry Wainwright was sentenced to death 
on December 1, 1875, for the murder of Harriet Lane. 

Tarvis.—A death warrant is signed by the judge who 
has presided at the trial. 

Many.—The custody of an illegitimate child belongs 
to the mother. 

Warwicx Joz.—The City of Birmingham is entirely 
in the county ef Warwick. 

F. Srvant.—All lotteries (ex Art Unions Hcensed 
by the Privy Council) are illegal in this country. 

Ianonant.—The gram is a cetacean, closely akin 
to the porpoise, but m' larger. 

Groncz.—A young man is not obliged to contribute 
to the support of his stepfather. 

Fiamin.—A leash is three, a brace is two. Leash 
comes from laisse, the French for a strap. 

¥. Pae.ax.—The word is from the French 
vinaigre, sour wine, from vin, and aigre, sour. 
his year of amen ot me 


Visa. dog-tax wi 
Excise duty ef 5s. was imposed in its place, and this 
‘was increased to Ts. 6d. in 1878. 


Morurre Ayws.—A little salt sprinkled over a mustard 


plaster will enable the patient to keep it on for hours 
without much suffering. ° 

Durutev.—Physicians say that cases of nervous pros- 
tration are less frequent since low heels have come into 
general use. 

‘Wants to Kyow —Lee was tried for the Babbicombe 
murder, 15th November, 1884; the abortive attempt to 
hang him oceurred on 28ed 885. 


Ay.—Mr, Sims Reeves has often sung in opera, more 
polticciarty in “Guay Mannering” and “Lucia di 


if they 


T. G. C.—It fs almost impossible fora man to sleep 
after severe mental exertion, and it is almost impossible 
for one to resist sleep after severe physical exertion. 

Constant Reaper.—A tenant may, on removing, take 
= hye brackets, etc., for which he has 
; ; but he cannot take the gas-supply pipes away. 

Avtce:—Yes ; you can institute affiliation proceedings 
within twelve months of the birth of the child, or of 
the last payment on its account. 

Apurrtit.—Sir Samuel Brown lost an arm in the 
Indian Mutiny. He is probably the officer of whom you 
are thinking. 


Insvnrp Owz.—There is no reason why a lady should 
not institute a breach of ise action against a 
cousin ; but the question of success depends upon 
the strength of case. 


one in the vignette a interesting face. The 
lady with the curis be very clever. She has a 
fine head. The third is handsome, very fine eyes. 


tne Saha natn taste 
uence ic, su en’ 
referred to in most —~- Apt. music itself. You 
had better read up in an encyclopsd!a. 
Mes H.—If you require a servant 
venience to leave a fortnight before her expires 
she is entitled te her wages for the whole term, and 
an allowance for her suppert during the fortnight. 
Copyrry Txp.—The Tower of London is free on 
M ysand Saturdays by tickets issued at the office 
of the gateway ; but on other days the admission fs only 


Sroxes.—The information desired in your Ser 
tion is never made public, it is the owners’ secret. h 
of the big however, consumes about 300 tons of 
odal per day, has a force of seventy fir forty 
we Stamnes and twelve eng'ncers, besides boiler- 

ere and electricians. 


for con- 





Soutprer Lap.—The 42ad’s “honours” are Egypt, 
OGorunna, Fuentes d’Onor, Pyrenees, Neville, Nive, 
Orthes, Toulouse, Peninsula, Waterloo, Alma, Sebas- 
topol, Lucknow, and Ashantee. 

Ewsor —Christmas and all other lotterfes (exce) 

Art Unions authorised by the Privy Council) are 
wherever they may be held, or under whatever ciroum- 
stances. 

Wit1t.—Eqnal of ammonia and turpentine will 
abe point ont off loteine even if it be hard and dry. 
Saturate the spot as often as necessary, and wash out 
in soap suds. 

Otp Reaprr.—The of the water drank by the 
cow influences greatly the quantity and quality of the 
milk she gives. No beast ought to drink dirty, muddy 
water ; water that the himself would not drink. 

Errre.—The twentieth century begins on January 1, 
1901. The first hundred years does not end with the 
year 99, but with the year 100; the second century, 
therefore, began with & 101, and the ¢ 


century, as explained, with the year 1901. 
Marnraa.—You may rub the coat vigorously with 
Gamay thah ach welh teem « thad O4l vomits auaiaee Gi. 


We presume the coat is a light one; but no acid, or soap, 
a without destroying the 
coas 


T. T.—The English quarter-days are: Ledy-day, 
March 25; Midsummer, June 24; Michaelmas, Ssptem- 
ber 29; and Christmas, December 25. Notice be 
given before the actual quarter-day if the tenant 
fit to do so. 
Lorp Oxare.—An “attempt to murder fis not now 
ble with death. The last execution for it took 
in 1861, and the law was altered soon afterwards. 
sentence of penal servitude for life may be given in 


SUMMER IN THE HEART, 


Serrearme my lose {ts freshest tints, 
And autamn leaves their gold, 

The bitter blast and snowy wreath 
May sweep across the wold ; 

But the years are full of splendours 
That never will depart ; 

For they shed eternal fragrance 
Waen there's summer in the heart. 


The shadows linger on the earth, 
The 


About the face of day; 

The tumult and the rush of life 
Sound ay fn street and mart ; 

Bat they cannot drown life’s music 
When there's summer in the heart. 


The city towers are crumbling 
‘And totter to thet fall : 


When there’s summer in the heart. 


Wants ro Kwow.—An article which has been 


illegal to put 

“* patent” or “ 
ted or registered as designs. 

%. ‘Fr: monk of rie, tote, pened He = di 

pina, generally credit with made 

blic the use of spectacles, AB as can be 

_ were invented some time ween 1280 and 


Tvo Bap —The attendance officer, according to 

of bas Gap. Ma hes bo power to fedgo tho suateer 
uty. He no power e matter save 
passed the standard required in the district. 

Mrp.tanps.—1. Lye isa township in Worcestershire, 
with a population of between six and seven thousand. 
2. Derby—the name of the town—is pronounced as 
spelled. Lord Derby pronounces his name as though it 
were spelled with an ‘‘a” instead of an “‘e.” 

Miss Boviroton.—The literal meaning of above-board 
is, above the board or table ; hence, in open sight, with- 
out trick, concealment, or deception. Johnson says the 
expression was borrowed Py vow Wome when 
cae, Sena Cee caste, gat hands under the 

e. 


Harry Bessre —1. False teeth are healthy, that Is to 
say, they assist in promoting digestion, when they fit 
. & > gee ll 
was, give? When you us 
that, we may be in a to explain whether it is 
lucky to cut nails on a Friday. 
Next Door.—Complain to the ice. They have 
wer to deal with the howling Broa. At 
same time intimate to your neighbour that if he 
does not tie up the brute to ksep it out of your ground 
ype fy to sue him for damages. 
¢ should settle the case. 
Cyarice.—No young lady would speak of anyone as & 
“fellow.” You seem to have got into your present 
difficulty through to believe any = 








your 
tales that were told you, and it is no wonder that 
gentleman has acted as he has done. You can only wait 
/ and see if he turns to you again, 








in Prisms. It mel! tempers 
ts % 
ture of 32 degrees Fahrenheit. -_ 


O:euent.—Your friend, as you call him, does not 
sho oh ot . 
ae bay me ey The first 


F 


ation is, of diff 
convers chit-chat Sion on onnyy opalin’ 
flow of meaningless talk holds the first place, 


: 


aa, |= \I 


Beswe. Dela, called S was 8 
Woman, who was captured 1580 by 
carried to Constantin . There she nena _ 
and afterwards the Sultana of Amurath III. after his 
death she became the adviser of her ohammed 
III. She died di the refgn of her Abmed. 
She was remarkable for her fascin: manners and 
great beauty. Her inflaence over the and her 
| pons oneal ary. She was retired by 
Arxtous Lover.—Have you not heard that the course 
of true love never runs 1 If not, ft fs time that 
recetved a hint, and also learned that no haman 
Boing’ caso la ever mare an exception. Your case is not 
at all a critical one. ~ Do not be scared. The young 


Pie PA my ne if pan yt it the highest 
on-ish as ve 

degree of eMectivenses ; for there is ne other 

in which that class of words which are sald 

on d am echo to the sense so frequently occur. 

é an; ” ” ” < ‘ ” 

cies cy wth eat er rare 

ca\ our mi 

terms of endearment and ST 

“love,” “home,” — are all Saxon, for the 

Microscopic.—Some researches upon the microscopic 

organisms that inhabit cheese. In Emmenthal, a soft 

variety of Gruyere o found in esdh gramme, 


: 
3 
8 
s 
3 
2 


number increases with time. But the population of s 
cheese is not everywhere distributed the same in It. 
The centre is but moderately inhabited with respect to 
the exterior portion. The population of a soft choose 
mear the periphery is from 8,600,000 to 5,600,000 
microbes. According to the mean of these two dgures 
there are as many living organisms in 360 grammes of 
such a cheese as there are people upon the earth. 

E. F. T.—Blarney {s a village of Munster, Ireland, 
north-west of Cork, and is moted for its castle built {a 
1449 by Cormick McOarty. The oastie stands on the 
north side of a precipitous ridge of limestone rock, 
Sie Sem 0 Seaiay. Of the original castle there 

only a large, square tower with a parapet 
breast high. On the summit fs the famous stone, 
which, according to the picturesque legend, confers on 
the person kissing it the pleasant property of saying 
anything in the way of coaxing, compliment or praise 
most ble to the hearer, From this virtue the 
word " y” isderived. The actual Blarney stone 
is not the one y osculated as such, but forms 
part of the several feet below its representative, 
Sak ep ealy to Mines ty 6 pemee BOS OE 
para: 
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